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High Grade Fruit Trees and Plants 


HE Painesville Nurseries stocks of all the various fruit trees and plants are in fine condition, well- 
rooted, vigorous and free from disease, grown by the most improved modern methods. A copy 
of certificate of inspection accompanies each order. The unrivaled location, superior stock, methods 
and business rules characterizing these Nurseries make transactions therewith certain of satisfaction. 
These Nurseries for more than half a century have grown with the demands upon them and they stand 
second to none in the country. Cellars and packing houses are largest and best equipped in the trade. 
Careful digging, handling and packing are combined with highest grade stock. Twelve hundred acres 
of various kinds of soil and forty-four greenhouses enable us to grow the largest assortment of fruit and 
ornamental nursery stock. No trouble to price your list of wants. 

















PEAR—SHELDON. LARGE, ROUND, RUSSET-AND-RED, HARDY, FREE-GROWING, FRUITFUL 


OUR SPECIALTIES ARE: Roses, H. P. Moss, Ramblers, Climbers, etc.; Peaches, Pears, 
Plums, Cherries, Ornamentals in Carlots; Weeping Mullberries, Elm, Ash, Clematis, Ampelopsis, 
Peonies, Hydrangeas, Bush and Tree Perennial Plants. 


Fainesville The Storrs & Harrison Co. P35syille 


SPECIALISTS IN WHATEVER WE PROPAGATE. 
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A Complete 
Variety List 


Ornamentals Nurserymen 
Fruits Dealers 
Roses 7 Orchardists 
Evergreens oO Gardeners 
Clematis And 
Herbaceous SF Landscape 
Plants Architects 


Lowest Prices Consistent With Quality 


Our office and nurseries are situated on 
the Rechester and Eastern R. R. only 
one and one-half hours from Rochester. 


W. & T. SMITH COMPANY 


THE GENEVA NURSERY 
1000 Acres GENEVA, N. Y. 67 Years 























FRUIT TREE STOCKS 
FOREST TREES 


BY THE MILLION 


SEEDLINGS AND TRANSPLANTS 
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J. HEINS’ SONS 


HALSTENBEK, NEAR HAMBURG, GERMANY 
Write for Trade List and Forest Planter’s 
Guide, to our American Agent 


OTTO HEINECKEN 


Whitehall Bidg., 17 Battery Place NEW YORK CITY 

















We have every facility for grow- 
ing evergreens from seed—plus 
the finest natural location that we 
know of in the United States, 
plus over §0 years’ practical knowl- 
edge of how to do it best. We 
are now growing millions of them 
for nurserymen’s and dealers’ trade, lining 
out, etc., and you will find 


Hill’s Evergreens 


the best investment you can make—if you 
are looking toward permanent results and 
satisfied customers, as well as the first cost 
of the trees. We go. to a great deal of 
trouble and expense gathering and sowing 
our seed, but we think it’s worth it all to 
know that the little trees are true to name, 
and healthy and vigorous. Our customers, 
too, have found that it’s worth the cost to 
know that they’re getting reliable trees 
when they buy here. If you want the best 
evergreens you can get for your 
trade let us tell you more about 
those of “ Hill Quality.” 


THE D. HILL NURSERY CO., Inc. 


Evergreen Specialists 
D. HILL, President Box 402, DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 




































Pot Roses for Nursery Planting 


Ramblers, Climbers, Mosses 
Hybrid Perpetuals 


Teas, Hybrid Teas, and Dwarf Polyanthas, or 
““Baby”’ Roses 


Some new, or especially good ones: 
Baby Tausendschon 
Jessie 
YELLOW BABY RAMBLER 
Yvonne Rabier 
Climbing Baby Rambler 
British Queen 
Mrs. Muir MacKean 
CLIMBING AMERICAN BEAUTY 


Excelsa 





Baby Dorothy 


And the best of the staple, commercial sorts in 2 1-2 pots 
Complete list, with prices on reqnest 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Rose Growers 
NEWARK, 


= 


NEW YORK 
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American Fruits Monthly Guide 





Rate for Announcements in this Depart- 
ment: 35 cents perc line; minimum charge 
$1.75 per issue. 


GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 
ALABAMA 


HUNTSVILLE WHOLESALE NURSERIES, 
HUNTS VILLE—Apples, pears, plums, peaches, 
cherries, roses, pecans and magnolia grandi- 


flora. Send for price list. 
INDIANA 
J. K. HENBY & SON, GREENFIELD—We 


offer a complete assortment of General Nur- 
sery stock; expect to have over three million 
Catalpa Speciosa pure. 


Cc. H. WEBER, GREENFIELD—General 
Stock, Apple, Peach, ete., Catalpa Speciosa 
pure, American Agent for F. Delaunay, 


Angers, France; Fruit and Ornamental Stocks 
| for Nursery Planting. Catalogue. 


MARYLAND 


J. G. HARRISON & SONS, BERLIN—Gen- 
eral line of nursery stock. Great variety of 
small fruits. Strawberries a specialty. Ever- 
greens, too. 

FRANKLIN DAVIS NURSERY CO., BALTI- 
MORE—General line of nursery stock. Spe- 
clalties as announced elsewhere in this issue. 


MICHIGAN 


I. ILGENFRITZ’S SONS CO., MONROE— 
Growers and dealers. Standard fruit trees, 
dwarf fruit trees, small fruits, ornamentals, 
shade trees. Employ agents, issue catalogues. 


MISSOURI 


STARK BROS. NURSERIES AND ORCH- 
ARDS CO., LOUISIANA—General line of nur- 
sery stock in large quantities and variety. 
Nurseries enst, west and south. Quotations 
promptly submitted. 


NEW YORK 
JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY, NEW- 
ARK—Ornamentals, roses, clementis, tree 


hydrangeas, perennials, etc. Agents for for- 
eign houses selling French fruit tree seed- 
lings. Belgian Azaleas, exotic plants, etc. 
WHOLESALE ONLY. 

AUGUST ROLKER & 
Importers of General Nursery 
|dendrons, Roses and Hardy 
Nursery trade. Address P. 
|51 Barclay Street. 

W. & T. SMITH CO., GENEVA—Highest 
grade stock of Fruit and Ornamental trees, 
| Shrubs, Roses, Evergreens, Vines, ete. Cata- 
logs. LOWEST PRICES CONSISTENT WITH 
| QUALITY. 


SONS, N. ¥. CITY— 
Steck, Rhodo- 
Bulbs for the 
0. Box 752, or 


OHIO 


STORRS & HARRISON CO., PAINESVILLE 

Growers of everything that makes a com- 
| plete nursery. Issues catalogues and price 
lists. Wholesale and retail. Specialists iu 
| whatever we propagate. 

Modern advertising has elevated the 
i 
|standard of business ethics. It conserves 
| . 
| trade, extends business, creates good will; 
it protects and fosters legitimate enter- 


prise. 


What Advertisers Want 
The advertiser wants a straight pub- 
lication that accepts dictation from no 
one. And the more clearly independent 
a medium is the more It appeals to the 
business man who uses it for his busi- 
ness announcements. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


WHITING NURSERY CO., YANKTON, 5S. 
DAK.—Hardy, clean general Nursery stock. 
Retail and wholesale. Forest seedlings, Cut- 
tings and Large shade trees. Send for prices. 


TEXAS 


WAXAHACHIE NURSERY CO., WAXAHA- 
CHIE—Apple, Cherry, Peach, Pear, Orna- 
mentals, Exceptionally fine stock. Let us 
quote you prices. Correspondence solicited. 


VIRGINIA 


W. T. HOOD, RICHMOND—California pri- 
vet. General line of high grade nursery stock. 


FOREIGN NURSERY STOCK 
BELGIUM 
Cc. KERKVOORDE, WETTEREN—Trained 
Fruit Trees in sorts, Roses, Rhododendrons, 
and full line Nursery Stocks for the Trade. 
AUGUST ROLKER & SONS, N. Y. City, Sole 
tmerican Agents, 
FRANCE 


BARBIER & CO., ORLEANS.—Fruit tree 
stocks and ornamental stocks. Wholesale 
trade list free. 

LEVAVASSEUR & SONS, 
LEANS—Wholesale Growers, Fruit and Or- 
namental Stocks. Sele American Agents: 
‘UGUST ROLKER & SONS, Box 752, New 
York, 


USSY and OR- 


GERMANY 


J. HEINS’ SONS, HALSTENBEK, GER- 
MANY—Millions of Fruit Stocks on hand. 
Shipments: 200,000,000 trees annually. 

FOCKO BOHLEN, HALSTENBEK, GER- 
MANY—Forest trees, hedge plants, fruit 
atocks, roses, etc. 

H. H, PEIN, HALSTENNEK—Forest trees, 
seedlings and transplants. American agents: 
AUGUST ROLKER & SONS, 51 Barclay St., 
New York. 

HOLLAND 

FELIX & DYKHUIS, BOSKOOP—High 
arade Boskoop Nursery stock of any descrip- 
tion. Illustrated catalogue free. 

KEESENS’ TERRA NOVA NURSERIES, 


AALS HEER—Specialty BUXUS in all shapes | 


Address 
City, St 


Nursery Stocks. 


and General hardy 
N. YW. 


AUGUST ROLKER & SONS, 
Barclay St. 

“As the result of our advertisement In 
American Fruits we are so busy with orders 
and correspondence that we have no time to 
prepare new copy. You may continue the 
advertisement in its present form.” 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


| poles, shipping tags and tages for every pur- | 


Readers who opqressets this magazine may | 
da in 


gtve their frien the trade the opportunity 
of seeing a be men number of 
‘*American Frutts’’ will be sent to any ad- 


dress in -~ part of the world on application 

to the publisher. 

ELLWANGER & BARRY Bldg., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


It Means Much 
It is a certificate of good character to have 
your advertisement admitted to the columns 
of AMERICAN FRUITS, because an effort 
is made to exclude advertisements of a question- 
able character and those that decoy and de- 
ceive. 


for Purchasers 


SEEDLINGS, ETc. 
KANSAS 


J. H. SKINNER & CO., TOPEKA—Fruit ana 
ornamental trees and shrubs. Apple and 
pear seedlings. Forest tree seedlings. 

KENTUCKY 

WILLADEAN NURSERIES, SPARTA— 
Lowest prices on ornamental trees, shrubs | 
and tree seedlings. Catalpa Speciosa or Black 
Locust Seedlings in any quantity. | 

NEBRASKA | 

G. L. WELCH & CO., FREMONT—Big lot 
of Hox Elder, Ash, and Elm Seedlings. Will 
make low prices now, 





CHERRIES, ETC. 


INDIANA, 

WwW. C. REED, VINCENNES—Cherry trees, 
one and two year. General line of other 
stock. 

H. M. SIMPSON & SONS, VINCENNES— 
a trees a specialty; ome and two years 
o 


SMALL FRUITS 
OHIO 

WICK HATHAWAY, MADISON, 0.—Rasp- 
berry Strawberry, Currant and Gooseberry 
Plants. Grape-vines. Small Fruits a Spe- 
elalty. 

W. &. SCARFF, NEW CARLISLE—Every- 
thing in small fruit plants. Ask for price 





list. Large stock and great variety. 
PEACH BUDS 
TENNESSEE 
GREENBRIER NURSERY CO., GREEN- 
BRIER—Peach buds, twenty-five leading 
commercial varieties. Ask for list. 
| 
SUPPLIES 
ALLEN-BAILEY TAG CO., INC. CALE- | 
DONIA, NEW YORK, Wood labels of all | 
kinds for nurserymen and florists. Stakes, | 


pose, Write for samples and prices. | 


BENJAMIN CHASE CO., DERRY, N. H.— 
All kinds of labels for nurserymen’s use. 
Samples and prices submitted upon applica- 
tion. 

DAYTON FRUIT TREE LABEL CO.. DAY- | 
TON, O.—Labels of all kinds for nurserymen’s | 
use. Samples and prices upon application. 


“Enclosed find our check for $1.50 In pay- 
ment for ‘American Fruits’ the coming year. 
We feel we need a commercial paper coming _ 
to our office and we know nothing better | 
than yours.” 

M. J. Wragg, Manager 
Wragg Nursery Company, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


ARE YOU POSTED? 


It is good business policy to keep posted 
on matters concerning your trade. Can you 
do this without reading AMERICAN 
FRUITS thoroughly every month? Read 
this issue through from cover to cover—and 
then decide. It costs $1.50 per year! 








WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


16 Route d’Olivet 


is mailed free on application. 


FRUIT TREE STOCKS 


Our wholesale trade list, quoting prices for all sizes and sorts of fruit tree stocks, as well as 


ORNAMENTAL STOCKS 


In case you have not received it, ask for the same. 


TRANSON Brorners & D. DAuUVESSE’s NURSERIES 


BARBIER & COMPANY, Successors 





WRITE DIRECT TO US 





Orleans, France 




















American Fruits Directory of Organizations 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
NURSERYMEN. 
Officers—President, J. B. Pilkington, Port- 
land, Ore.; Vice-president, Henry B. Chase, 
Chase, Ala.; Secretary, John Hall, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; Treasurer, Peter Youngers, Ge- 

neva, Neb. 

Executive Committee—Thomas B. Meehan, 
Dresher, Pa.; John H. Dayton, Painesville, 
O.; P. A. Dix, Roy, Utah; J. B. Pilkington, 
Portland, Ore.; Ex-officio; John Hall, Ex- 
officio, Secretary, Rochester, N. Y. 

COMMITTEES 

Transportation—Charles Sizemore, Louisiana, 


MLO. 

Tariff—James McHutchison, New York City. 

Legislation. East of Mississippi River—Wil- 
liam Pitkin, Rochester, N. Y. 

Legistation West of Mississippi River—Peter 
Youngers, Geneva, Nebraska. 

Co-Operation with Entomologists—L. A. 
Berckmans, Augusta, Ga. 

Publicity and Trade Opportunities—W. P. 
Stark, Chairman, Louisiana, Mo.; James M. 
Irvine, St. Joseph, Mo.; Jefferson Thomas, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Orlando Harrison, Berlin. 
Md.; C. M. Griffing, Jacksonville, Fla.; Geo. 
Cc. Roeding, Fresno, Cal.; H. D. Simpson, 
iVincennes, Ind. 

Program—John Watson, Newark, N. Y. 

Exhibits—T. B. West, Perry, O. 

Arrangements—W. B. Cole, Painesville, O. 

Editing Report-—John Hall, Rochester, N. Y. 

Roet Gall—E. A. Smith, Lake City, Minn. 

Membership—tThe State Vice-Presidents. 





STATE AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 

American Nurserymen’s Protective Associa- 
tion—President, Henry B. Chase, Hunts- 
ville, Ala.; Secretary, Thomas B. Meehan, 
Dresher, Pa. Meets annually in June. 

American Retail Nurserymen’s Protective 
Association—President, H. Marshall, 
Arlington, Neb.; Secretary, Guy A. Bryant, 
Princeton, Ill. Meets annually in June. 

Association of Oklahoma Nurserymen—Pres!- 
dent, J. A. Lopeman, Enid, Okla.; Secretary, 
P. A. Vought, Holdenville, Okla. 

British Columbia Nurserymen’s Association— 
President, W. C. Ricardo, Vernon; Secretary, 
Will A. Elletson, Vancouver. a 

Connecticut Nurserymen’s Association—Presi- 


California Nurserymen’s Association—Presi- 
dent, W. V. Coolidge, Pasadena; Secretary, 
H. W. Kruckeberg, Los Angeles. 

Crvadian Association Nursery mon —Prestgent, 
E. D. Smith, Winona, Ont.; Secy., C. GC. BR 
Morden, Niagara Falls, Ont. 

Idaho Nurserymen’s Association—President, 
Anton Diederichsen, Payette, Idaho; Secre- 
tiry-Treasurer, J. F. Littooy, Boise, Idaho 

Massachusetts Nurserymen’s Association— 
President, W. H. Wyman, N. Abington; Sec- 
retary, A. E. Robinson, Bedford. 

Mississippi Nurserymen’s Association—Presi- 
dent, Theo. Bechtel, Ocean Springs; Secre- 
tary, R. W. Harned, Agricultural College. 


Montana Nurserymen’s Association—E. A. 
Calmettes, Helena, Mont. 

New Ingland Nurserymen’s Association— 
President, John R. Barnes, Yalesville, Conn.;: 
Secretary, Charles Adams, Springfield, Mass. 

New York State Nurserymen’s ee — 
President, Edward S&S. sag: See Rochester, 

Y.; Secy., H. B. Phillips, Rochester, N. 

Ohio Nurserymen’s § Association—President- 
W. N. Scarff, New Carlisle; Secretary, W. 
R. Cole. Painesville, 

Oregon-Washington Association of Nursery- 
men—President, . F. Breithaupt, Rich- 
land, Wash.; Secretary-Treasurer, C. A. 
Torneson, Tacoma. 

Pacific Coast Association of Nurserymen— 
President, Richard Layritz, Victoria, B. C.; 
Secretary-Treasurer, C. A. Tonneson, Taco- 
ma, Wash. Meets annually in June. 

Pennsylvania Nurserymen’s Association — 
President, Abner Hoopes, West Chester, 
Pa., Secretary, Henry T. Moon, Morrisville, 
Pa 


Southern Nurserymen’s Assoviation—Presi- 
dent, J. R. Mayhew, Waxahachie, Tex.; Sec- 
retary-treasurer, A. I. Smith, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Tennessee Nurserymen’s Association—Presi- 
‘ent Charles Pennington, Rutherford, 
Tenn.; Secretary, G. M. Bentley, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Texas Nurserymen’s Asosciation—President. 
John S. Kerr, Sherman; Secretary-treasur- 
er, J. M. Ramsey, Austin. 

Virginin Nurserymen’s Association — Presi- 
dent, N. L. Shreckhise, Augusta; Secretary. 
Cc. D. Werger, Rockingham. 

Western Association of Nurserymen—Pres'- 
dent, W. S. Griesa, Lawrence. Kan.; Secre- 

E. J. Holman, Leavenworth, 


HORTICULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS 

American Peony Society—A. P. Saunders, 
Clinton, N. Y. 

American Association for Advancement of 
Science—L. O. Howard, Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, Washington, D. C. 

American Asseciation of Park Superintend- 
ents—J. J. Levison, Brooklyn, N. 

American Civic Assecintion—k. B. Watrous, 
Washington, D. C. 

American Pomological Society—Prof. E. R. 
ae 3333 20th St, N. Washington, 
Cc 

American Society of Landscape Architects— 
Alling 8S. DeForest, Rochester Y. 

American Rose Society—Benjamin ‘Hammond, 
Beacon, N. Y. 

American Seed Trade Association—C. E. Ken- 
del, Cleveland, O. 

British Horticultural Trades Association 
Charles E. Pearson, Lowdham, Notts, Eng 
land, 

Apple Advertisers of Ameriea—tU. Grant Bord- 
er, Baltimore, Md, 

Canadian Horticultural Association — Julius 
Luck, Montreal 

Eastern Fruit Growers’ Association—Nat C. 
l'rame, Martinsdurg, Va. 

International Apple Shippers’ Association— 
it. G. Phillips, Rochester, N. Y. 

Mississippi Valley Apple Growers‘ Society— 
James Handly, Quincy, III. 

Missouri Valley Horticultural Society—A. V. 
Wilson, Kansas City, Mo. 

National Council of Horticulture—H. C. Irish, 
4206 Castleman Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

National Horticultural Congress—Freeman 
L. Reed, Council Bluffs, Ia. 

National Nut Growers’ Association—J. B. 
Wight, Cairo, Ga. 

Ontario Fruit Growers’ Asseciation—P. W. 
Hodgetts, Toronto, Canada. 

Ornamental Growers’ Association—C. J. Ma- 
loy, Rochester, N. Y. 

Northern Nut Growers’ Association—Dr. W. 
Cc. Deming, Georgetown, Conn. 

Royal Horticultural Society—Rev. W. Wilks, 
Vincent Sq., London, 8S. W.,. England. 

Peninsula Horticultural Seciety — Wesley 
Webb, Dover, Del. 

Railway Gardening Association— 
field, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Seciety for Horticultural Science—C. P. Close, 
Washington, D. C. 

Society of American Florists and Ornamental 
Horticulturisits—John Young, New York. 

Union Horticole Professionnelle Internation- 


J. S. Butter- 








dent, T. E. Burroughs, Deep River; Secre- tary-treasurer, t vi 
tary, F. L. Thomas, Manchester. Kan. Meets in December at Kansas City. ale—C. Van Lennep, The Hague, Holland. 
—_—— ——— 





Horticultural Board regulation regarding importations, statistical matter concerning the Nursery 


‘American Fruits’ Year Book and 
Directory of Nurserymen 


Listing the Nurserymen of the United States, Canada and Europe, with their addresses. 
the shipping laws regulating transportation of Nursery Stock in the Union and Canada, Federal 


Also 


Business, and Horticulturel Organizations, national, district and state. Alphabetically arranged. 


Illustrated and indexed for ready reference 


ADVERTISING RATES 
Page, 2 1-2x6 inches - - - $12.00 
Half Page,21-2x3 inches - 6.00 
Quarter Page, 2 1-2x11-2 - 3.00 


Published by ORIGINAL AND ONLY EXCLUSIVE 


. American Fruits Pub. Co., Inc. —- 


Etiwenger & Berry Bldg. NURSERY DIRECTORY PUBLISHED 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. | 


1914 Edition—REVISED TO DATE—Now Ready 


After experience with other lists of Nurserymen, anyone in the trade or allied interests will wel- 
come a comprehensive Directory of the Nursery business, based upon official sources and brought 
down to date. 








Every Nurseryman Can Afford It 


' The “AMERICAN FRUITS” YEAR BOOK AND DIRECTORY OF NURSERYMEN is sent post- 
paid upon receipt of $1.00. It is issued annually, so that one may have it on his desk year after 
year, regularly revised to date. GET YOUR REVISED COPY ANNUALLY 


It should be bought now for use throughout the year 


$= Orders for advertising in the Directory, next issue, are now being booked. Rates above. A 
copy of the Directory to each advertiser therein. 
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AMERICAN FRUITS MAGAZINE ---May, 1914 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT—Communications on any sub- 
ject connected with Nurseries, Arboriculture or Commercial 
Horticulture are cordially invited by the Editor; also articles 
on these subjects and papers prepared for conventions of Nurs- 
ery or Horticultural associations. We also shall be pleased to 
reproduce photographs relating to these topics, Nursery Scenes, 
Cold Storage Houses, Office Buildings, Fields of Stock, Specimen 
Trees and Plants, Portraits of Individuals, ete. All photographs 
will be returned promptly. 

ADVERTISING—First advertising forms close on the 20th of 
each month; last advertising forms on the 22d. If proofs are 
wanted, copy should be on hand on the 15th. Rates upon appli- 
eation, 

“AMERICAN FRUITS” points with pride to its advertising 
columns. Not all those in the nursery and allied trades are 
therein represented, but the leading ones are and we somes 

© 





WHAT THIS MAGAZINE STANDS FOR—Clean chronicling of 
commercial news of the Nursery and Planting Trade. An hon- 
est, fearless policy in harmony with the growing ethics of mod- 
ern business methods. 

Co-operation rather than competition and the encouragement 
of all that makes for the welfare of the trade and of each of its 
units, 

Wholesome, clean-cut, ring true independence. 

INDEPENDENT AND FEARLESS—“AMERICAN FRUITS” 
is not the official journal of any organization. It therefore 
makes no distinction in favor of any. It is untramme}led in its 
absolutely independent position and is the only publication of 
the kind. 

Se This Magazine is the only Nursery Trade Journal which 
has no connection whatever with a particular Nursery. Abso- 
lutely unbiased. 

Though it happens that its place of publication is in the east- 
































that every advertisement represents a reliable concern. 
court confidential information to the contrary. ern section of the country, it is thoroughly National in its char- “ 
not Voprenent reitabie conceran: | nt “tvertisements that de | TGs ges and advertising columns brinile with announcements 
SUBSCRIPTIONS—“AMERICAN FRUITS” will be sent to any It represents, as its name implies, the Fruits of American in- 
address in the United States for $1.50 a year; to Canada or abroad dustry in one of the greatest ecallings—Commercial Horticul- 
for $2.00 a year. Add ten cents unless bank draft, postal or ex- ture in all its phases of Nursery Stock, Orchard and Landscape 
press money order is used. Planting and Distribution. 
AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Ralph T. Olcott, Editor and Manager. 123-125 Ellwanger & Barry Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
Leading Articles In This Issue CES ROVE eee 
Connecticut Nursery Inspection. W. E. Britton, B.H. Walden 117 {or icchionNusesy Co ae 
Commission Recommends New Freight Bill..................... 117  atiantic Nursery Co. AS 
Fruit Production In South America .......... W. F. Wight 118 Barbier & Co... 2... ee, 113 
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Nurserymen and Better Conditions........ H. W. Kruckeberg GB oe a onl 136 
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Lindley Nursery Co., J. Van........ 136 
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A MEDITATION 


We have grown Apple Seedlings for the past twenty-six 
years. Each year we have endeavored to grow them a little 
better, and for the past several years we believe we have 
arrived almost to perfection in form, but we are still improv- 
ing them as to size and healthfulness--this by the use of new 
land--by constant spraying with Bordeaux--by late digging-- 
by strict attention to all the little things that are required to 
develop a perfect seedling. And yet........ 

We do not often receive an inquiry for Apple stocks 
where the customer inquires whether stocks were sprayed-- 
whether grown on new land--whether grown near other Nur- 
sery stock or whether there was any trace of blotch, etc. etc. 
Rather the usual inquiry has been “How low can you price 
us Apple Seedlings?” And often the expected customer comes 
back with “Sorry we cannot give you our order, but we can 
buy of Messrs. So & So & Sons for a few cents less.” 

Naturally the grower that does not spray his seedlings-- 
that contracts out his seed to small growers, who must grow 
them as cheaply as possible--that uses all the odds and ends 
of ground through his nursery to plant seed in--talks price 
--sounds good--but ........ 

To grow a field of Apple trees for two or three years and 
then find them only half merchantable is carelessness. Lay 
the foundation for a successful block of trees by using the best 
Apple Seedlings grown--there is not much difference in price. 

We are growers of Apple and Pear Seedlings--it is our 
business--not a side line. 


F. W..WATSON & CO. 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Apple and Pear Seedling Specialists 
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Inspection of Imported Nursery Stock Jn Connecticut 


W. E. BRITTON and B. H. WALDEN New Haven, Conn. 


OR THE past few years there has 
been a great incerase in the amount 
and value of the nursery stock im- 
into the United States from Euro- 
pean and other countries. In the natural 
course of events we should expect that 
many species not commonly cultivated, hor- 
ticultural varieties and novelties would be 
brought into this country for the purpose of 
increasing the variety of plants available 
for ornamental planting and of introducing 
worthy commercial varieties, but we often 
wonder why such things as California privet, 
Japanese barberry and the common 
spiraeas, which can be and are so easily 
grown here, should be imported in such 
quantities, especially when there is quite 
a heavy duty to be paid on such stock. 

The chief reasons for the heavy impor- 
tations are the low prices of labor in Europe, 
and the fact that soil and climate in certain 
localities there produce fine plants. Were 
these the only factors to be considered, such 
importations would be a benefit, not only 
to the United States, but also to the coun- 
tries where the stock is grown. But there 
are insect and fungous pests in all lands, 
and a number of them have been brought 
into the United States on nursery stock, 
so that the traffic is not an unmixed bless- 
ing. Our Government has never established 
any system of inspecting such stock except 
for customs duties. 

No other important nation lacks a system 
of inspection. A few years ago, dead San 
Jose scales were found on some dried ap- 
ples and other fruit shipped inte Germany; 
forthwith all American dried fruits were de- 
barred from Germany. Far more danger- 
infestations have been found on nurs- 
ery stock brought here from Germany, 
France, England, Holland and Japan, yet 
until October 1, 1912, the United States has 
had no inspection system other than that 
provided in the separate states, and almost 
no restrictions on the entrance of such 
stock. 

Early in 1909, winter nests of the brown- 
tail moth were found on stock from France, 
shipped into a number of states, including 
Connecticut, and had it not been for the in- 
spection officers in the separate states, who 
destroyed all nests found, the whole coun- 
try would now be infested by this most un- 
desirable addition to our insect fauna. 

Previous to 1909, no attempt was made 
to inspect imported stock in Connecticut, 
but in order to protect the state and its var- 
ied horticultural and agricultural interests, 
such inspection was given, though there 
was no provision for it except that the law 
providing for the control of the gypsy and 
brown-tail moths, enacted in 1907, liberally 
interpreted, permitted it. 

In 1909 and 1910, brown-tail nests were 
found on fruit seedlings imported from 


ported 


ous 


“ed for a 


France, but since then none have been 


found, though in a number of cases trim- 
med branches with part of the web remain- 
ing showed that the stock had been infest- 
ed. A kinds of 


some of which are known to be pests, have 


number of other insects, 
been found during the inspections and de- 
The blister rust 
been detected in shipments. 


and in the spring of this year an importa 


stroyed. white pine has 


two or three 
tion of 5,000 young pines was destroyed be- 
by this disease. year 
junipers Japan 
into this state, and as in one 


cause infested Last 
a similar 
was brought 
of its stages it is 


disease of from 


injurious to pomaceous 
fruit in Japan, serious damage might be ex- 
pected to follow its introduction inio Con 
We have too many pests already; 


important 


necticut. 
still, there are 
Europe, and no doubt in other countries, not 
yet known to be in America. If any one of 
established in Connecticut 


several ones in 


these becomes 
or any other state, the entire country is en- 
dangered. 

In the season just closed 987 boxes, bales 
and packages have been inspected by mem- 
bers of the staff. This is 
more than ever before in a single year, and 


entomological 


includes only the hardy plants and woody 
stock for florists. No 


made to inspect seeds, bulbs, lily-of-the-val- 


attempt has been 
ley pips, or tender herbaceous plants. More- 
over, a number of small shipments of nur- 
stock 
the stock was received and 


sery could not be inspected because 


distributed be 
fore we were notified of its importation. 
We have 


more than 550 boxes, etc., 


received notice of the arrival of 
of bulbs and other 
plant material which we made no attempt to 
examine, and of about 25 boxes, etc., which 
could not be traced or found at their point 
of destination. 

The following table shows the amount and 


source of such stock examined by this of 
fice for the past four seasons: 
1909 1910 1911 1912 
Belgium ....... 2 91 15 260 
0 16 63 91 26 
a ate eect 71 104 154 97 
SN cn cctsevcces 93 9 2 9 
PE stereos enue 109 376 449 534 
ee i 18 14 14 
 ciscankweaee we 6 26 109 25 
PE Adtceneseseve 1 = oe 
POTN is cccccwe 19 2 12 
Miscellaneous 
or unknown ...... 9 aa 18 1 


Total 306 707 854 987 

Congress, at its 
the Federal Horticultural Board and provid- 
and per- 
mits before any nursery stock can enter the 
United States, and also gave this Board the 
right, after due notice and hearings, to es- 
tablish and enforce quarantine regulations 


last session, established 


system of applications 


against any country or portion of a country 
where pest or plant 
disease exists, which is liable to be brought 
into the United States. This Board also has 
a similar right to quarantine states or por- 
tions of states in this country for the same 
reasons. This law became operative Octo- 
ber 1, 1912. 

The Federal Horticultural Board does not 
attempt any stock consigned to 
the various having inspection sys- 
tems, but leaves it to the state inspectors. 
It does attempt, however, to notify the in- 
spectors regarding the arrival of the stock 
at the ports of entry. The notice gives the 
number of the permit issued, name of grow- 
er or consignor, name and address of con- 
signee and locality where stock was grown 
This enables us, for instance, to trace the 
stock more easily than we have been able 
to do in the past, and should result in a care- 
ful inspection of a larger proportion of the 


any serious insect 


to inspect 


States 


imported stock needing inspection which is 
into the Only field-grown 
woody plants require inspection under this 
act. No attempt will be made to inspect 
herbaceous nursery or florist’s stock. 

At the present time there is no state pro- 
vision for this work, but it is important as 
it safeguards and protects the state from in- 
manner, and there 
provision for its 


brought state. 


pests in this 
definite 


troducing 
should be some 


continuance. 


New Freight Bill 


Word from recently advises 
that the Interstate Commission 
has recommended for general use by rail- 
roads a new form of freight bill which the 
despatches advise has the approval of ship- 
conferences with rep- 


Washington 
Commerce 


pers and carriers in 
resentatives of the Commission. 

The new form contains the following in- 
formation: 

(1) The point of origin; (2) the date of 
shipment; (3) the weight of the shipment; 
(4) the route, including the name or initials 
of each carrier participating in the haul and 
the junction points through which the ship- 
iment moved; (5) the initials and number 
of the car; (6) an adequate description of 
the property transported; (7) the rate or 
rates applied for the service; (8) a state- 
ment of the nature, amount, and point of 
accrual of each item of charge for stop-in- 
transit, reconsignment, switching, car ser- 
vice, storage, and any other charge inci- 
dent to the transportation; (9) the name of 
the consignor and the date of arrival at des- 
tination. 


J. E. McLemore, of Marshall, Tex., has 
purchased the Caddo Lake Orchard from B. 
Ginscomb, for a consideration of about 
The is a large tract of land in the 
northwestern portion of Harrison County, a 
considerable portion of which contains a 
fine peach orchard. Mr. Ginscomb purchased 
the place in May, 1911, for $25,000. 


$50,000, 
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Fruit Production In South America 


W. F. WIGHT, of United States Deparment of Agriculture, in Bulletin of Pan American Union 


makes many comparisons with his 

own country. He notes the similari- 
ties and differences in methods, products, 
and conditions in whatever field his training 
and inclination may direct his interest, and 
so it is the purpose of this paper to point out 
some of the more conspicuous features of 
the fruit industry in South America. 

One of the most striking differences, per- 
haps, is in the character of the fruits native 
to each of the two continents. South Ameri- 
ca seems singularly lacking in any native 
species representing those deciduous fruits 
so extensively grown in the United States. 
There are no native apples, pears, peaches, 
or true plums; in fact, none of the common 
tree fruits of this important group. Among 
the small fruits it is true a few species of 
Rubus (the genus of the family Rosacee, 
which includes the parent species of our 
vai eties of raspberries and blackberries), 
are known, and we are indebted to Chile for 
the parent species of the strawberry. On 
the other hand, we have in the United 
States native crab apples, plums, many spe- 
cies of Rubus, and of the strawberry per- 
haps three or more native species. Other 
native fruits of South America are the 
guava, chirimoya, granadilla or Passiflora; 
Spondias; Lucuma; some species of Opun- 
tia, Feijoa, Queule (Gomortega nitida), a 
tree of the family Lauracez; a myrtaceous 
fruit called murta or murtella (Ugni moli- 
ne), which is about the size and shape of 
a blueberry; a small tiliaceous fruit known 
as maqui (Aristotelia moqui), sometimes 
mixed with the grape and made into wine; 
one unimportant species of grape in the ex- 
treme north, capuli or capoilles, the fruit of 
Prunus salicifolia, which is related to our 
chokeberry; and perhaps one or two other 
little-known fruits. For the most part these 
names are foreign to North America pom- 
ology, and the strawberry and feijoa are the 
only ones occurring outside the Tropics 
that have been placed under cultivation. 
Comparatively few have assumed import- 
ance commercially even within the Tropics. 

Can Grow Every Known Fruit 

Nevertheless, in spite of this paucity of 
important native fruits, South America prob 
ably has a range of climate and variety of 
conditions that will admit of the successful 
cultivation of every known fruit. Very near- 
ly all of present importance have been intro- 
duced into one locality or another. In the 
tropical or subtropical regions are those 
adapted to such a climate, namely, the sapo- 
dilla, mammee apple, mango, breadfruit, 
banana, tamarinda, pomegranite, avocado, 
loquat, olive, fig, orange, and lemon, in addi- 
tion to those native. In temperate regions 
nearly all of the deciduous fruits grown in 
the United States have been introduced. 

In the Argentine only in the case of the 
‘grape has there been any important develop- 
ment. As is well known, that part of the 
country longest under cultivation is a vast 
plain, apparently rather poorly adapted to 
the culture of tree fruits at least, and only 
in the vicinity of Buenos Aires has it been 
given attention on the pampas. Probably 
the most serious difficulty is that the winter 
season is mild and the temperature not con- 
stant enough to keep the fruit buds in a 
dormant condition. Nevertheless, some of 


T HE traveler in a foreign land naturally 





the more enterprising “rancheros’” have 
small mixed plantations, and occasionally 
there is a peach orchard of considerable ex- 
tent. The locality famous locally for its 
peaches is the Tigre, a name given to a 
group of small islands in the delta of the 
Parana, 35 or 40 miles above the city of 
Buenos Aires. Here the influence of the 
water is usually sufficient to prevent frost 
injury, but such low, moist lands would not 
appeal to a North American. 
Citrus Fruit and Avocadoes 

Farther north, in the vicinity of Tucuman, 
citrus fruits are produced, mainly oranges, 
and almost entirely of seedling origin. The 
industry is undeveloped and is said to afford 
little profit, owing to high transportation 
rates and primitive methods of shipping. 
Practically no pomelos are found in the mar- 
ket in any of the countries visited, and the 
lime is often more abundant than the lemon. 
Still farther north, in the Province of Salta, 
are sections favorable to the production of 
subtropical fruits, such as the chirimoya and 
avocado, and these are grown in a limited 
way, but mainly for local consumption. As 
yet lack of transportation facilities discour- 
age much enterprise in this direction. There 
is, however, the possibility that with the 
development of the northeast of the Argen- 
tine favorable sections may be served by 
river transportation. There is in the Argen- 
tine no extensive apple industry, and dur- 
ing the months of December and January 
the market is mainly supplied by our Pacific 
coast box apples. Neverthless, some parts 
of the country along the eastern base of the 
Andes in the Provinces of Neuquen and Rio 
Negro are probably well adapted to the pro- 
duction of this fruit. In fact, a few groves 
of wild apples, remains of some early in- 
troduction, made, according to tradition, by 
the Jesuits, occur in this section and are 
said to produce fruit of good quality. 

The grape appears to be the only fruit to 
attain commercial importance, and the cul- 
ture of this fruit has in recent years been 
developed quite extensively and with profit, 
particularly in the Province of Mendoza. 

Grape Culture In Mendoza 

A school of viti-vino culture is located in 
the city of Mendoza, and this appeared in 
the most satisfactory condition of any ex- 
perimental work observed in the country. 
Its grounds consist of about 65 acres, on 
which are planted some 1,200 supposedly 
distinct varieties, all viniferas with the ex- 
ception of a few hybrid stocks. At this sta- 
tion instruction is given in wine making, and 
the buildings are fairly well equipped, the 
wine cellar being in excellent condition. The 
coming year it is planned to erect new build- 
ings, costing about $335,000. Several years 
ago a number of Italian vineyardists were 
brought to Mendoza, and the prosperity of 
the industry dates from that time. The 
vines, thus differing from the usual Califor- 
nia practice, are trained on trellises, and re- 
cently the overhead trellis has been adopted 
to a considerable extent for growing fine 
table grapes. In December, 1912, a small 
precooling station was completed, and it 
was planned to bring the grapes direct from 
the vineyard, pack them in a cool room, and 
ship in refrigerator cars to Buenos Aires. 

Undeveloped land in the vicinity of Men- 
doza is considered worth from $170 to $250 


per acre. Planted in vines it is valued at 
$850 to $1,200 per acre. The net profit from 
vines in good bearing condition is said to 
be about $170 per acre. One grower, a na- 
tive Argentino, stated that table grapes 
trained on an overhead trellis yielded him a 
net profit of $840 to $1,000 per acre, and 
that he had received as high as $4.20 for 
single selected clusters in Buenos Aires. 
He would not sell his land for 10,000 pesos 
per hectare, which is equivalent to about 
$1,680 per acre. The area in vines for the 
whole of the Argentine is stated at 259,- 
000 acres in 1910, and the production of 
wine as 92,674,000 gallons, valued at more 
than 25 million dollars. In the same year 
California produced nearly 45% million gal- 
lons, valued at a little more than thirteen 
million dollars. 

Peaches, nectarines, and apricots are also 
grown in the Mendoza and San Juan region, 
but only in a limited way. They are pro- 
pagated from seed to a considerable extent, 
but often the fruit is of excellent quality. 
There was a surprising number of the flat, 
or “peento,” peaches, and for this no expla- 
nation was given. The proportion of nec- 
tarines was also much greater than in this 
country. 


The Fresno Nursery Company, Fresno, 
Cal., last month filled a large order for an 
assortment of fruit trees, grape vines, 
eucalyptus and vegetable seeds going to the 
American colony of Corinto, Nicaragua, Cen- 
tral America. The shipment was packed in 
cases, paper-lined and mossed. The Central 
American, Porto Rican and South American 
business of this company was large during 
the season just closed. This summer the 
company will send a representative to those 
countries for the purpose of selling and in- 
troducing its commercial varieties of figs, 
walnuts, pecans, chestnuts and wine and 
table grapes; also the general run of decid- 
uous fruit trees. 

A New York tree expert advises Harvard 
to cut down its elms, old and young, to des- 
troy a fungus that has attacked them. That 
is much like a surgeon killing his patient to 
stay a disease or like the man who burned 
his barn in order to get rid of the rats.— 
New York World. 


Brazilian Expedition Returns 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture ex- 
pedition sent to southeastern Brazil last 
October returned to Washington on April 12. 
This expedition was sent for the purpose of 
investigating the naval orange of Bahia, 
plants of which were introduced in 1870 and 
now form the great naval orange industry of 
California. One expert of the expedition, A. 
D. Sahmel, returned in February. P. H. Dor- 
sett and Wilson Poppence, after investigat- 
ing the Bahia orange in Bahia and Rio, 
made an expedition down the San Francisco 
River, and collected and brought home con- 
siderable quantities of seed of forage 
grasses, fruit trees and ornamental trees 
and shrubs adapted particularly to the 
Southern States. They found the southeast- 
ern provinces of Brazil to contain a number 
of new and promising fruits which the Bra- 
azilians have domesticated, just as North 
Americans have domesticated wild grape 
and the blackberry. These plants will be 
sent to the propagating gardens in Maryland, 
California and Florida. 
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Nursery Packing By Machinery at Fresno 


A writer in the Florists’ Exchange gives 
this account of the method of nursery pack- 
ing employed by George C. Roeding, at Fres- 
no, Cal.: 

It is done by machinery. There are six of 
these contrivances invented by the resource 
ful George C. Roeding, president and man- 
ager of the nurseries. The power is fur 
nished by a distillate engine. All stock is 
put up in bales except such as goes to for- 
e'gn countries and that which is grown in 
ats. The machine consists of a 2in. cabie 
wound around a drum, worked by a pulley 
and manipulated by levers. To the free end 
of the cable is fastened an iron ring, and 
when in use for tying, this ring is dropped 
on to a hook, which is fastened to a heavy 
post planted firmly in the ground. The 
trees to be packed are laid on a truck, 6 ft. 
wide and 10 ft. long, on wheels, the rope 
looped around them. An operator works the 
machine, applying as much pressure as is 
necessary to make a secure bundle, while 
another ties it with bailing cord. There is 
no lifting the bale by the packers until after 
the work is complete; the truck is run back 
or forward as is desired. Large bales are 
loaded onto the wagons by a derrick, which 
saves time, labor, and conserves the strength 
of the employees. 

As I looked at the operation I remembered 
the days when, with packing straps three 
inches wide, three to the bundle, | tugged 
and twisted, and sweat in the packing shed 
of a nursery in the East, in company with 
other young fellows. Two of us did not get 
as much accomplished in a half day, by the 
hardest kind of labor, as two men did here 
in an hour with ease. 

The material used here are “tules” 
(Scirpus lacustris occidentalis), an aquatic 
plant. This plant abounds in the marshes 
of the state but, on account of the dry years 
previous to this one, the growth was so 
short in the San Joaquin Valley that nur 
serymen of those parts were obliged to go 
to the Sacramento River delta for their sup- 
nly. Six thousand bales, each one about 
2% ft. diam., will be necessary to meet the 


From the Bultetin of the Pan American Union 


requirements of the present packing season 
of the nursery here discussed. 


Orchard Area in Belgium 


The fruit orchard area in Belgium is be 
ing rapidly extended, recent statistics show- 
ing 179,710 acres, mainly devoted to apples, 
pears, cherries and plums, or an increase 
of 66,210 acres since the year 1896. Liege 
Province has 42,860 acres, followed by the 
Province of Hainout with 36,850 acres, Prov 
ince of West 
Flanders 19,900 acres, Brabant 18,500 acres, 
East Flanders 18,150 acres, Namur 14,350 
acres, Luxembourg 6,250 acres, Antwerp 1, 


Limburg with 21,000 acres, 


850 acres. 

The season of 1913 was decidedly unsatis- 
factory for orchard fruits, says a U. S. con- 
sular report, the crop having suffered severe- 
ly from unfavorable weather, especially dur- 
ing the early portion of the year, but the 
demand from abroad forced prices to an 
unusually high level. The Germans are 
heavy buyers of Belgian fruit, purchasing 
the crops of entire orchards on the tree, 
immense quantities of apples being shipped 
across the German frontier from the prov- 
inces of Liege, Limburg, Namur, and Luxem 
bourg, the bulk of these apples being used 
in Germany in the manufacture of cider that 
is commonly sold as champagne, the apple 
waste being used for the manufacture of 
syrups, preserves and jams. 

English fruit buyers, principally the man- 
marmalades and fruit pre- 
Prov- 


ufacturers of 
serves, largely from the 
‘inees of Flanders and the region of Tour- 
iat. The cherry markets of Looz, St. Troud 


and Tongres are well known and during the 


purchase 


A VINEYARD IN THE PROVINCE OF MENDOZA, ARGENTINA, S. A. 


season the traffic of this class of fruit be 
comes so heavy that the Government trans 
portation agencies under the control of the 
Department of the Postoffice are obliged to 
increase their forces in order to handle it. 
Thus, in spite of the relatively limited area 
available, Belgium is steadily becoming more 
important as an agricultural country, and 
the farm products, particularly orchard 
fruits, are more and more in demand for 
export. Of late years, however, instead of 
selling its supplies of fruit to foreign can 
ning establishments, Belgium has deveiop 
ed to a large extent the canning industry at 
home, so it is probable that in future the de 
mand for orchard fruits in this country 
for canning purposes will exceed the supply, 
causing a still greater advance in prices. 


Wanted 1,250,000 Little Trees 


The Board of Water Supply of New York 
city, advertised for 1,250,000 little evergreen 
trees to plant along the forty miles of shor 
on the Ashokan and Kensico reservoirs in 
the new Catskill water system. It asked 
contractors to bid on supplying the trees anJ 
The: 
will be expected to replace trees that die. 

The trees are to protect the water along 


setting them out within three years. 


the thousand foot strip that the city owns 
on the shores of the reservoirs. The Board 
of Water Supply wants evergreens becaus?® 
leaves from deciduous trees are apt to turn 
the water brown in the fall. 

The board grew 1,000,000 little evergreens 
in its own nurseries and set them out las! 
year, and 500,000 more which it bought from 
the state conservation commission. 
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The Nurserymen and Better Horticultural Conditions 


If recent results and tendencies in the 
nursery and kindred industries have given 
emphasis to one thing more than another, 
it is the fact that the injury of the pomol- 
ogist and horticulturist is also negative to 
the commercial propagators of plants; in 
other words, fruit farming and fruit selling, 
plant growing and plant selling, ornamental 
horticulture and landscape gardening are 
all allied industries springing from the 
same root and hence more or less vitally af- 
fected by the same causes. For this rea- 
son the bonds of sympathy between them 
should be close and codperative, not antag- 
onistic: they must work as a cohesive whole 
to accomplish the greatest good to each in- 
dividuality. These basic principles are well 
recognized by the nursery interests alike 
in the West as well as in the East and 
South, which is clearly demonstrated by 
the united action in conjunction with the 
horticultural authorities and fruit growers 
that the nursery interests have inaugurated 
looking forward to the enactment of horti- 
cultural laws that shall be protective and 
just to all the interests involved. But this 
spirit of codéperation and fellowship may 
well be extended to cover a wider field. 

Nursery Catalogues Criticised 

As bearing on this phase of the subject 
I quote the following from the report of 
Secretary E. R. Lake, of the American Pom- 
ological Society, covering the sessions of 
that body for 1913: 

Does it not lie within the province of this 
society’s work to take some action looking 
to the correction of the quite prevalent prac- 
tice of publishing dealers’ catalogs and fold- 
ers with greatly exaggerated illustrations 
both as to the size and color of fruits rep- 
resented ? 

Is it not possible to bring about codéper- 
ation between the National and State Nur- 
serymen’s associations and this society to 
the end that these absurd pieces of color 
work be eliminated from the trade cata- 
logues of the country? 

No industry can be developed successfully 
upon lines established upon gross misrep 
resentation. Not only can not such pictures 
be tolerated by trained pomologists, but 
they can not be of other than pernicious in- 
fluence upon an intelligent but uninformed 
public. 

It should be the aim of every organization 
interested in the development of this in- 
dustry to unite in a common effort to purify 
the literature and advertising matter relat- 
ing thereto, of all material which upon the 
face of it is overdrawn, over-colored, exag 
gerated or which otherwise clearly misrep- 
resents the characteristics, qualities, merits 
or values of varieties. 

As with all other problems of this general 
character legal regulation is to be consid- 
ered as a last resort, only. There appears, 
then, to be only one course to follow, that 
of educating the indifferent or wilful ele 
ment that uses this means to secure pub- 
licity to the positive injury of the industry. 

The eagerness of the general public for 
information regarding new or little known 
fruits is such that there is no sound reason 
for using overdrawn descriptions or illus- 
trations. 

A normal demand of ample _ proportion 
exists for good honest nursery stock. That 
means which is used merely to bring about 
an abnormal demand for stock of doubtful 
merit or value; or, for untried varieties is 
to be held as an undesirable factor in this 
industry. Such may be said of much of the 
color work now being employed in the plant 
catalogues. 

It seems to us this organization ought to 
take immediate steps to place itself on rec- 
ord with respect to this and other matters 


HENRY W. KRUCKEBERG, Los Angeles 


of similar general relation to the industry, 
such as, “trade-marks,” or the protection of 
originators of new varieties; the general 
adoption by catalogue and label makers, 
nurserymen, horticultural publications and 
others, especially including its own mem- 
bers of the code governing nomenclature, 
and the names standardized by this society. 
With respect to this last factor, note the 
reports of our proceedings for the past ten 
years, and the issuance of a Wilder Medal 
bearing this euphonious expression, Lue 
Gim Gong. This is withal an extreme illus- 
tration in violation of rule two of the Code 
of Nomenclature adopted singularly enough 
ten years ago and which reads: “The name 
of a variety of fruit shall consist of a single 
word,” and the inauguration of uniform in- 
spection laws. 
Nomenclature Suggestions 

Tersely stated this is a plea for accuracy 
in the trade literature that has to do with 
horticultural matters,—certainly a wide 
field calling for improvement all along the 


line. In this connection it is pleasant to 

















HENRY W. KRUCKEBERG, Secretary 
California Nurserymen’s Association 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


note that the nursery interests have again 
taken the initiative. At the annual meeting 
of the California Association of Nursery- 
men for 1912, its committee of nomenclature 
reported the following timely suggestions: 

The adoption of scientific names is only 
one phase of commercial plant nomencla- 
ture; a standard is necessary for the sake of 
uniformity and such a standard would have 
an unquestioned value in the trade; we 
have many well-posted and appreciative nur- 
serymen who will kindly welcome, and pro- 
fit by, any elucidation of this most important 
yet perplexing and disturbing subject. To 
merit the approbation of these “good souls 
and true,” and to assist in standardizing the 
nomenclature of plant and seed catalogues 
in California constitute the chief stimulus 
for this report. 

First in importance, both for dealer and 
customer, is the adoption of a cyclopediac 
style, one that gives -in the briefest form 
that information the intending purchaser 
should know to enable him to plant intelli- 
gently and to become interested in his pur- 
chases, or prospective purchases. The fol- 
lowing examples of well-known plant de- 
scriptions will most tersely illustrate the 
ends sought, showing, in the order named, 
the proper botanical name, its horticultural 
or botanical synonym, its common or popu- 
lar name, the country of its nativity, and 
its ultimate height: 


Trachycarpus excelsus. (Chamoerops 
excelsa.) “Windmill Palm.” China- 
Japan. 30 feet. 

Sterculia acerifolia. (Brachychiton 
acerifolia.) “Flame Tree.” Australia. 
50 feet. 

Pinus radiata. (P. insignis.) “Monte- 
rey Pine.” California. 80 feet. 

These descriptions are both enlightening 
and interesting to all. Trade names should 
be retained as synonyms for the reason that 
they have an unquestioned money value af- 
ter being once established, and should not 
be lightly dispensed with, for oftentimes 
such plants would fail to “move” if cata- 
logued under strange names, however sci- 
entifically correct they may be, correctness 
in such a case having little commercial 
value. 

All diagraphs (ce and #) should be drop- 
ped as unnecessary, and confusing. Make 
spirea—spirea; cerulea—cerulia; cespitosa 
—cespitosa; pewonia—peonia. Even the best 
authorities disagree as to their retention. 

Extreme and arbitrary “schools” of botany 
should not be followed. Thus such names 
as Camphora camphora, and Catalpa catalpa, 
affected in some government and other pub 
lications, should be avoided as senseless, 
when, in place of the repetition, we may 
have a specific name that really describes 
some character of the plant, as: “Sequoia 
gigantea,” or a key to its nativity, as: “Cryp- 
tomeria Japonica.” 

Fruit Tree Names 

To this can well be added the following 
excerpts by the same committee at the 
meeting for 1913: 

It is with considerable regret that we note 
the absence of a fruit tree expert upon our 
committee, for there is a great and very 
marked variation in the names used for 
many standard varieties, and we believe 
fruit growers and nurserymen should work 
together for a standardization of names. 
Such action could not fail to prove a gen- 
uine benefit to all concerned. According 
to a recent consular report, such action was 
taken in Australia at a recent meeting of 
the Interstate Pomological Committee on 
the nomenclature of fruit. 

In ornamental horticultural nomenclature 
we are both with so many ills that it is a 
considerable task simply to record them. 
The incorrect spelling of many of our most 
common names is extremely exasperating 
to those working for correctness and uni- 
formity, and when this spelling is pornctuat- 
ed from year to year, it becomes almost un- 
bearable, for either rank ignorance or a rank 
indifference must be at the root of the evil. 

Wrong names for plants fairly common is 
also too frequent on occurence in the aver- 
age catalogue and some of our most en- 
thusiastic plant dealers are among those in 
error. While this may be called identifica- 
tion rather than coming strictly under nom- 
enclature, the members of this Association 
should at least work for uniformity. 

Inexcusable carelessness is largely re- 
sponsible for the misnaming of illustrations 
in catalogues, though some dealers will use 
any illustration that fairly well represents 
the plants in stock. This procedure is more 
dangerous and confusing than the involun- 
tary mistakes first noted. From the excel- 
lent reputation and commercial standing of 
some firms whose catalogue illustrations 
are misnamed, there is no question as to 
their honesty of purpose, the offense con- 
sisting merely of carelessness in proof-read- 
ing; in other cases the offense was deliber 
ately planned and officially condoned. 

We need some authentic standard of nom- 
enclature in ornamentals, and as we have 
none on the Pacific Coast and as Prof. 
Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture is soon 
to be reissued in an enlarged and revised 
edition, we believe it should be adopted as 
the official standard for this Association. 
Members of our committee, as well as others 
in this state, are in receipt of weekly com- 
munications from Prof. Bailey, who is mak- 
ing unusual personal efforts to see that Cal- 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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Transforming a City By the Use of Trees 


Riverside is yet but a small city of some 
18,000. We have 200 miles of improved 
streets, on which we have planted over 15,- 
000 trees since we started in 1904, equiva- 
lent to lining over 1,200 city blocks, or 600 
on both sides; sufficient to absolutely change 
the general appearance of the entire city 
Can ycu realize what this signifies to the 
little city now, and is to signify as the years 
go by? What Riverside has done other 
cities may do, in fact are doing. 

In the better cities in the east, if a tree 
is injured by a leaky gas pipe, or destroyed 
Ly carelessness, a penalty of from $50 to 
$500 is exacted. But a few weeks ago, 
some enterprise seemed to require the re- 
moval of a dozen trees from a street in the 
city of New York, and they were taken out. 
ihe authorities demanded damages. The 
lower court allowed $500 per tree. The case 
was taken to the higher court, where the 
award was not only sustained, but a sum of 
a thousand dollars was added for aggravat- 
ing circumstances brought out. 

There is no section of the country where 
streets can be adorned by trees for so little 
actual outlay, as in Southern California. 
In Washington the acknowledged most beau- 
tiful city in the Union, largely because of 
systematic tree planting by the city, the 
cost has ranged from five to six dollars per 
tree and planting. Minneapolis, Minn., 
doubtless the next most beautiful city, the 
cost is six dollars. In Southern California 
the cost need not exceed one dollar. The 
occasion of the wide difference is largely 
because in the east the hard wood trees 
generally used are grown in nurseries for 
several years, attaining a considerable size 
and height of stem before planting, making 
cost of tree and handling a considerable 
item. Here our fast-growing trees need be 
in the nursery but a short time, are easily 
handled, and though much smaller when 
used, their quick growth makes a showing 
after planting in less time than the much 
larger eastern tree from which most of the 
foliage is removed at time of planting. 


Oklahoma Inspection Rules 


Benjamin Hennessy, secretary of the 
State Board of Agriculture; Jim Parker, 
nurseryman, and C. E. Sanborn, state ento- 
mologist have signed and promulgated rules 
governing nursery inspection in Oklahoma, 
as adopted by the Oklahoma Entomological 
Commission December 1, 1913. Inspections 
in the state are to be made for a fee of $5 
a day and traveling expenses. Outside nur- 
serymen must file a duplicate of the sea 
son’s inspection certificate, and each individ- 
ual shipment must be accompanied by a cer- 
tification tag. Failure will render shipment 
subject to confiscation. 





Canadian Postal Regulation 

The recent order of Postmaster General 
Burleson extending parcel post rates to 
plants, roots, seeds, bulbs, scions, cuttings, 
etc., which heretofore have been taken only 
at a flat rate of 1 cent an ounce, will not be 
effective in Canada. The postal administra- 
tion of the country has informed the Wash- 
ington authorities that its department of 
agriculture has adopted a regulation, effec- 
tive March 1, prohibiting the importatior of 
nursery stock. The Washington office re- 
ceived the notification the same day on 
which the parcel post rates were extendea. 
Briefly, the regulation of the Department of 
Agriculture of Canada provides that the im- 


J. H. REED, Riverside, Cal. 


portation of all nursery stock including 
trees, shrubs, seeds, bulbs and scions, etc., 
through the mails is prohibited excepting 
greenhouse grown florists’ cut flowers 
perennials and bedding plants, which will be 
admitted provided a detailed statement oi 
the contents is attached to the parcel. 


Horticultural Conditions 
(Continued from Page 120) 


ifornia horticulture received a more thor 
ough and comprehensive treatment than was 
accorded it in the last edition. This great 
work is worthy of every aid and encourage 
ment we may either officially or unofficially 
extend to it, as it is and will doubtless re 
main the only standard authority issued in 





ERNST BRAUNTON, Chairman 
Committee on Nomenclature 
California Association Nurserymen 


the United States. Your committee recom- 
mends its official recognition as our stana- 
ard in the nomenclature of ornamentals. 
Plea for the Truth 

In view of these facts it seems to the writ- 
er that American Fruits can broaden its use 
fulness by adding to its campaign for uni- 
form horticultural laws a plea for a correct 
nomenclature and truthful descriptions and 
illustrations in the horticultural literature 
of the day. A committee from the American 
Pomological Society should at once be ap- 
pointed to coéperate with a similar commit 
tee from the American Association of Nur 
serymen to report at the Cleveland meeting. 
Both committees to be at once appointed 
by the President of each organization to 
take the matter under advisement, and form 
an educational campaign that shall bring 
about an intelligent reform along technical 
and practical lines. And while this subject 
of coéperation is under consideration, why 
cannot the American Pomological Society 
appoint a strong committee of representa- 
tive pomologists to take up the campaign 
for uniform horticultural laws in the sev- 
eral states and also report for action at 
the Cleveland meeting? Their interests are 
mutual, and the fellowship of the leading 
association of fruit growers codperating 
with the leading association of nurserymen 
in a laudable undertaking to foster, pro- 
mote and protect the good horticultural in- 
dustries of the nation, is certainly worthy 
of the highest endeavor of both organiza- 
tions. Why not do it? 


Demand for Scale Parasites 

Like all novelties, especially those which 
have a real mission in the world, the San 
Jose scale parasites, since their recent de- 
velopment to a point of economic usefulness 
in Pennsylvania, are proving to have tre 
mendous popularity and the state of Penn- 
Sylvania cannot begin to answer all requests 
for the minute insects which kill the scale. 
Professor C. P. Gillette, state entomologist 
of Colorado, wrote to Economic Zoologist 
H. A. Surface for some parasites; so did a 
college professor in the eastern part of 
Pennsylvania; so did scores of other people 
from both scientific and practical classes. 

in replying to Professor Gillette’s letter 
Doctor Surface said: 

The scale parasites have cleaned up the 
San Jose scale wholly and effectually in 
my own extensive orchards, and in those of 
hundreds of persons in this part of the 
country. Indeed I have a few old apple 
trees on a small tract | bought but a few 
years ago, adjoining my larger orchards, 
which up until the year before last, were 
badly infested with San Jose scale, and had 
never been sprayed nor treated in any way. 
i let the scale remain upon them for obser- 
vation, study and experimentation. The par- 
asites were introduced from another orchard 
and so completely cleaned up the scale that 
these trees did not produce one scale-speck- 
ed apple last fall, and my inspectors failed 
to find one living scale on these trees last 
November, after the most searching investi- 
gation, when challenged by me to do so. 
‘Lhey, of course, found millions of old scales, 
but none alive. Most of these old scales 
were perforated, showing the _ beneficial 
work of the parasite. 

The artificial transportation or introduc- 
tion of these parasites is another question, 
and remains to be more fully demonstrat- 
ed, although | know with certainty of two 
examples of success in this regard. I be- 
lieve it can be done, yet I think one of the 
requisites for success will be an abundantly 
infested tree to put the parasite in. I am 
satisfied that the best way of shipping them 
is upon cuttings infested by scale insects, 
which in turn are parasitized. 

Modern laspection Methods 

Late in March Cyrus T. Fox, state inspec- 
tor, received notifications from the Federal 
Horticultural Board, Washington, D. C., 
through the chief nursery inspector for 
Pennsylvania, Enos B. Engle, of the follow- 
ing importations of nursery stock: 

B. H. Farr, Wyomissing Nurseries, two 
large consignments of trees, shrubs and 
plants, from Holland, consisting of conifer- 
ous trees, forest and deciduous shrubs, field 
grown florist stock, rhododendrons, vibur- 
nums, azaleas, hydrangeas and many others, 
comprising altogether 21 large cases; also 
an extensive shipment from Japan, many be- 
ing rare plants, included in the same being 
dwarf evergreens of all kinds, ornamental 
shrubs, new things in roses and more than 
500 tree peonies, of the latest hybridizations 
and productions. 

John H. Giles, Reading, importation of 
several thousand trees and plants from Hol- 
land, including maples, magnolias, junipers, 
retinispores, boxwood, hydrangeas and lilacs. 

These importations were received in Read- 
ing, through the United States custom 
houses in New York and Philadelphia, and 
were inspected by Mr. Fox, to see that each 
plant presented a “clean bill of health,” and 
that there were no “prohibited plants” in 
the shipments. 
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Massachusetts Tree-Planting Contest 


The Massachusetts Forestry Association 


in offering substantial prize of one mile of 


street planted to shade trees, or its equiva- 
lent of two hundred trees, does not do so 
with the feeling that the prize itself will 
be the chief incentive in reviving shade-tree 
planting in that state. The object itself is 
worthy the attention of all the towns and 
cities in Massachusetts. Many towns have 
not planted shade trees for years. Arbor 
Day has failed of late to create the desired 
effect, and the results have been very un- 
satisfactory. 

At least fifty towns and cities must have 
entered the contest, and all must notify the 
Association of their intention to compete be- 
fore July 1. 

The prize will be awarded on the num- 
ber of live trees on September 15, 1914, 
when the official count will be taken by the 
committee representing the town or city and 
reported to the Association within one week 
of that date. This provision is to eliminate 
trees improperly planted, and which have 
died from that or other cause during the 
summer. 


Sgobel & Day of New York city, recently, 
through an order placed with them from 
abroad, sent two thousand trees, pears from 
California and apples from Oregon, to Por- 
tugal, the shipment being of one-year-old 
stock, about half of each. This shipment ar 
rived safely and the trees have been suc 
cessfully planted in Portugal. It is of in- 
terest that California and Oregon should be 
picked out as the source of such fruit trees 
as pears and apples for planting in Portugal 
in place of European stock. 








By a proclamation of the governor, May 2 
will be observed in New Hampshire as Arbor 
day, and the forestry commission is planning 
to distribute more than a million young 
trees, at small cost, for planting waste and 
cut over land. In addition to this, small 
packages of trees will be sent to the rural 
schools for planting on the roadside ap- 
proaches to the school grounds. The trees 
will be sold in packages of 50 for $1., ex- 
press prepaid. 

Fred Edmonds and J. B. Dondanvill, pro- 
prietors of the Byron Nursery Co., Byron, 
Wash., filed petition in bankruptcy, March 
28. Liabilities, $9,798; assets, estimated 
value, $9,302. 
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THE BENJAMIN CHASE CO., 


DERRY, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
P. 0. Address and Western Union Tel.—Derry Village 


The Chase Labels 


For Nurserymen and Florists are Excelled by None 


PLAIN, PAINTED, WIRED with TINNED or 
COPPER WIRE and 


PRINTED IN ANY MANNER 


That may be called for 


Prices as low as FIRST-CLASS WORK and unequalled 
PROMPTNESS in DELIVERY will justify. 


Please favor us with a trial order if you are not one of our 





BUSINESS PLANS 

Parker Brothers Nursery Co., Fayetteville, 
Ark., are planting a 320 acre orchard at 
Lancaster. The orchard will be located on 
the top of a mountain and will consist prin- 
c:pally of peaches. Much of the orchard will 
be of an experimental nature, testing and 
propagating new varieties. 
business Plans 

D. W. Wood, manufacturer of machinery, 
from Brazil, Ind., and A. B. McCoid have 
purchased 640 acres of land about nine miles 
noith of Pensacola, Fla., on the Klondyke 
hard road, and it is the intention of the 
purchasers with the coéperation of others to 
clear and plant pecans, satsuma oranges and 
grapefruit this coming winter. 


The Florida Pecan and Endowment Com- 
rany has bought the lands belonging to the 
Carolina-Florida Planting Company, and 
will thus add several hundred acres more 
to its holdings, which now consist of nearly 
ive thousand acres. 

J. W. Dunford, florist at 406 Douglas street, 
Sioux City, la., has bought the Sioux City 
branch of the Whiting Nursery Co., at 19th 
and Clark. He has a nurseryman in charge 
and will run the business iu connection with 
his retail florist and lancscape department. 

Charles L. Vanderbrook has established 
the Manchester, Conn., Nurseries at Oakland 
and North Main streets on leased land. Mr. 
Vanderbrook is an experienced nurseryman. 
He has been in the business since boyhood. 
For the last five years he has been general 
foreman for C. R. Burr & Co., Manchester, 
Conn. Previous to that he worked for the 
Jackson & Perkins Co. of Newark, N. Y., for 
a period of 17 years. Mr. Vanderbrook will 
specialize on fruits, ornamentals, roses, 
shrubs, vines, hedging and will do landscape 
gardening of all kinds. 

Transfers in the towns of Orange and 
Milford, Conn., to the City Nursery com- 
pany of New Haven, have just been record- 
ed of several valuable tracts of land imme- 
diately adjoining the Woodmont railroad 
station. The Elm City Nursery Company 
will start to develop this property right 
away, establishing as fast as possible one of 
the largest and best equipped nurseries in 
the country. Business headquarters will re- 
main for the present at Edgewood, West- 
ville. 








The New York State Conservation Com- 
mission last month advertised that it could 
supply to farmers a large quantity of trees, 
especially European larch for fence posts, 
grape stakes and lumber, at from $1.50 to 
$4 a thousand, from the state nurseries. 





Sixty-five carloads of nursery stock were 
shipped from Louisiana, Mo., as early as 
March 21. 
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“It is with a good deal of pleasure | note 
the formation of and the interest taken in 
state and sectional organizations of nursery- 
men; may the work continue until every 
state has a live organization. 
member that this Association is the National 
one, and unless we work in harmony many 
of our efforts will be love’s labor lost. When 
two organizations of nurserymen ask for 
or work for different things, they get noth- 
ing or worse.”—Ex-President J. H. Dayton, 


American Association of Nurserymen. 





If the story of your business is an inter- 
esting story—a story of growth founded on 
merit—it can be made a valuable asset 
when told entertainingly and at one sitting 
to the readers of American Fruits; to the 
members of the trade with whom you de 
sire to do business in every state in the 
Union, in Canada and abroad who represent 
the most intelligent influence. 

For particulars of how this can be done 
and what it will cost, write to the general 
manager of American Fruits, Ellwanger & 
Barry building, Rochester, N. Y. 


In the study of ornamental plants conauci 
ed by the Department of Agriculture, as 
much information as possible is desired as 
to the actual behavior of plants in different 
localities. With this in view, a form for the 
recording of the desired information has 
been prepared, which will be supplied to 
unyone signifying a willingness to codperate 
in the work. The information asked for 
covers the time of opening and dropping 
of leaves and flowers, and coloring and 
dropping of the fruits when there are any. 
Those willing to report information of this 
character should write to F. L. Mulford, 
Landscape Gardener, Department of Agri- 


‘ 


culture, Washington, D. C. 


State Senator Orlando Harrison, of Ber- 
lin, Md., is authority for the statement that 
fully four-fifths of the buds of the yellow 
peaches in the Delmarvia Peninsula have 
been killed or damaged by the recent frosts. 
Some measure of comfort is found in his es- 
timate that not more than one-fifth of the 
white peach buds have been killed or in- 
jured. 


DIRECTORY CHANGES 


Pennsylvania 
, ee Lancaster, Lancaster Co. 
. . 2 eee Wyomissing, Berks Co. 
Tennessee 
- ee eer ee Morrison 
Texas 
yy... ee he ee Premont 
Reox, Meward W.....ccccvess San Antonio 
Washington 
I, a cankasaweaseucus Nellita 
Missouri 
le rr Seligman 
New York 
Rice & Cai, FORGO Bi. .ccscccecs Cambridge 


Kelsey Nur. Co., F. W.......New York City 
150 Broadway 


Ohio 

Romina Bitar MGPSGTIGS 2... cc ccc cccccn Xenia 

Oklahoma 

EE Se ee ees ee Ardmore 
Canada 

Dominion N. & O. Co....... Vancouver, B.C. 
Florida 

H. D. Allison..............Navanja 25 acres 
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Ubat Ornamental Wursery Stock is Doing 


Report of the Committee on Arboriculture at the Third Annual Convention of the Cali- 
fornia Association of Nurserymen, Fresno, Cal., Oct. 16-18, 1913 


HADE trees are not so necessary in 

California as many would have us be- 

lieve who have but a_ superficial 
knowledge of the charm and sufficiency of 
our almost cloudless summers. We do not 
have the extreme summer heat more or less 
common to every state in the Union; in our 
soft and balmy atmosphere the heat of day 
is tempered by the cool nights so that except 
for a few hours in the middle of the day 
we have no need of shade. 

What we should look for in street plant 
ing is ornament, with as much or little 
shade as we are forced to accept in order 
to secure effiective beauty and embellish- 
ment which means, in its final analysis, har 
mony with existent and anticipated sur- 
roundings. In a country so naturally tree 
less and with almost perpetual sunshine, the 
lights and shadows of street trees with their 
softening harmonizing effect in mellowing 
into the landscape the harsh, monotonous 
lines of architecture and broad expanse of 
pavement and sidewalk, is fully as gratify- 
ing as the shade they provide. Recognizing 
this fundamental requirement we _ should 
have an eye to beauty when choosing sub 
jects for street planting rather than seek, 
as many do, the tree which will make the 
heaviest growth within a specified lapse of 
time. Our most common faults in street 
tree planting lie in the use of too many trees 
and too many sorts. 


Absurd Changes 

It is just as absurd to change the sort of 
tree with every successive lot frontage plant- 
ed as would be the case were the color of 
the walk and curb changed correspondingly. 
Many even insist upon this “color scheme,” 
and how often do we find stretches of fifty 
or more feet of black or red cement where 
the remainder of the block is a quiet Quak- 
er drab. Where all must meet certain re- 
quirements of law or custom we should have 
uniformity of materials so that each suc- 
ceeding block or mile lends an additional 
strength and dignity to the whole. For ex- 
ample, if a street runs straight from Fresno 
to Sanger, it should appear so, not alone in 
direction, which is always somewhat vague 
and indefinite, but in uniformity of the 
whole of the whole distance in pavement, 
curb, sidewalk and parkway embellishment 
With such a scheme carried out the road 
might turn ever so many times or ways and 
divide into numerous branches without lead- 
ing one astray. Every diverting branch run 
ning to points of lesser population, interest 
or importance should have a different tree 
and continue the same to the first town, 
stream or other marked artificial or natural 
division where, if thought desirable, another 
sort might be planted. Such a scheme of 
planting would obviate the necessity of 
planting numerous guide-posts except at 
points of divergence, for the uniformity of 
planting would point the way. More espe- 
cially should municipalities observe such 
uniformity to the extent of their limits for 
reasons which every reader will readily un- 
derstand without specification. One noted 
landscape authority has said that our bewild- 
ering, kaleidescopic change of form, habit, 
size and color in street trees reminded him 


ans 


“of nine monstrously different buttons down 
the front of a Prince Albert coat.” 
Must Not Be Overdone 
Street planting to be beautiful must not 
be overdone; the trees should be a sufficient 
distance apart so that each may preserve 
and hold, for all time, its individual beauty 
of outline, form, carriage, color and size, 
number and detail of leaf, blossom and 
fruit. For proper development of this most 
necessary individuality there must be unlim- 
ited light and air so that in according the 
tree rational treatment we may also profit 
by alternating vistas of the near or distant 
landscape. Never should street trees be 
so thickly planted as to form a continuous 
wall on either side, thereby confining eye 
and mind to the monotony of the narrow 
strip ahead. Such a street usually has the 
darkness, dullness and dampness of the dun- 
gzeon with the too oft attendant unhealthful- 
ness. One observant visitor to a street of 
this character remarked that it was “about 
as cheerful as driving through a tunnel.” 
This desecration of the landscape has been 
a distinguishing mark of nearly all street 
planting in California, but as it has been 
carried out in ignorance rather than malice 
we must forgive, though we may not for- 
get, and must be content to point the way 
aright in hope that planters of the future 
may progt by the mistakes of the past. 
Ideal Street Tree 
So many prospective planters ask, “What 
is the ideal street tree?” that one who has 
made a long and deep study of the subject 
is forced to observe that the phrase is mean- 
ingless as commonly used. No tree will 
meet all the requirements of the majority 
of planters. Trees like human beings, pos- 
sess individuality and are as prone to grow 
unlike each other as a like number of indi 
viduals in any branch or division of animate 
nature. The larger size a tree or other ob- 
ject grows the more marked will be the lack 
of similarity to its fellows, even though of 
the same species. Because of their relative- 
ly stupendous growth trees cannot be so 
much alike as we puny men and therefore 
we make haste to declare “there is no ideal 
street tree.” If similarity of appearance is a 
primary consideration, telephone poles are 
entitled to high rank. The “ideal street 
tree” is the one which presents, individually 
and collectively, the best appearance, at all 
seasons, for all time. Initial cost and care 
for the first few years really are, or should 
be considered, of minor importance for the 
extremes are not great and often an extra 
Collar spent in the earlier stages of the work 
returns interest an hundred-fold. 
Good Preparation 
The foregoing paragraph is merely prepar 
atory to the statement that ideal trees grow 
only under ideal conditions and man may, 
if he wills, have much to do with the de- 
velopment of trees as nearly perfect as is 
possible “under the hard conditions we are 
like to lay upon them.” The narrow park- 
way of two or more feet, flanked on either 
side by cement or asphalt above and build- 
ing foundations, sewer pipes, conduits, and 
other fertile soil constituents below, does 
not invite or encourage the best develop- 
ment of tree growth. It must not be ex- 


pected that any tree will flourish in this nar- 
row cell comparable with the thrift exhibited 
by the same species in the more natural con- 
ditions of the fiarden. It must be evident, 
therefore, that unusually good preparation 
must be had to obtain reasonably good or 
ordinary garden development. Holes for 
street trees should be dug three to four 
feet across and of a like depth. If a hard- 
pan or extremely poor soil is encountered 
at this depth the excavation should go two 
or three feet deeper. With the best of the 
soil on hand should be mixed a liberal quan- 
tity of a free, rich loam well supplemented 
with some thoroughly decayed stable ma- 
nure. The best soil should be placed at the 
bottom of the hole. As the roots reach out, 
finding better conditions as they descend, 
they will develop into a feeding system of 
such boundless resources that no amount of 
drouth or other hard conditions will cause 
a suspension of active, healthful growth 
that will eventually lead to the upbuilding 
of the “ideal street tree.” In no other way 
may we contribute so much of landscape 
beauty to California as in the liberal plant- 
ing of our streets and highways on methods 
herein outlined. 


Texas Nursery Co. Contract 

Another great victory for Texas enter- 
prise has been scored by the awarding to 
Texas Nursery Company of our city, the 
contract for the development of Tatnall 
Square Park of Macon, Ga., and this under 
the keenest kind of competition from lead- 
ing nurseries of the East. 

Tatnall Square Park is one of the most 
important parks of Macon, admirably sit- 
uated, is 800 by 1000 feet in extent and is 
to be made a real beauty spot, something 
to be proud of by the citizenship of Macon. 
The contract was secured for Texas Nur- 
sery Company through James Molloy, their 
agent at Macon, assisted by Jenny & Jenny, 
landscape architects, who have drawn the 
plans and together with the engineer, will 
hove the work executed promptly. 3 

Few of our people realize the importance 
and the far reaching work of Texas Nur- 
sery Company. Their trade reaches out to 
most of the states of the Union and also to 
Mexico and other foreign countries. Besides 
an extensive mail order trade, 100 salesmen 
are employed to present their goods to 
homebuilders and other real estate develop- 
ers throughout Texas and other Southwest 
ern states. The report of Texas Nursery 
Company to the state authorities on labor 
statistics shows an outlay of over $40,000 
annually for labor alone, besides a large 
amount of other incidental expenditures, all 
of which goes into the channels of our home 
trade. 

Sherman needs more such industrial in- 
stitutions as the Texas Nursery Company. 
Sherman, Tex., Courier. 

Advertising is the least expensive form 
ef salesmanship. To send a man around to 
canvass to those who read American Fruits 
would be practically prohibitive as to cost 
And the canvasser would find half his “pros- 
pects” out and would experience various 
difficulties in securing the attention of those 
who were in and busy with other matters 
The trade journal is read at the leisure and 
convenience of the recipient, and when 
bristling with news items and pointers re- 
lating directly to his daily business is re- 
ferred to repeatedly. 

A really representative trade journal—one 
that covers the field thoroughly and is main- 
tained on a high plane—is an accepted au- 
thority in the trade and a cyclopedia of its 
activities, 
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The Greatest Duty of the Fruit Grower 


When the advisory board of the Inter- 
national Apple Shippers’ Association met in 
New York city early in April State Economn 
Zoologist H. A. Surface, Harrisburg, Pa., who 
is a member, could not attend because of ill- 
ness in his family, but he sent a letter in 
reply to an urgent request of U. Grant Bord- 
er, of Baltimore, chairman of the Advisory 
Committee, asking for information concern- 
ing the “peculiar needs of your locality.” 
This letter, which follows, in part, is a 
complete summary of the best step to be 
taken by those interested in the apple-grow- 
ing industry. 

“What we need for our locality is less op- 
position in the buyers, who bear the market 
in the fall, try to buy everything at half 
price, corner all the cold storage space avail- 
able and raise prices in the winter. We 
need the codéperation of growers and the 
knowledge and utilization of such knowledge 
of actual crop statistics or prospects long 
before the gathering time. There is no 
time to get out crop reports when we are 
pushed in harvesting our crops. We can tell 
whether there are going to be apples or 
other fruits when the trees are in bloom 
We should know where are the regions of 
greatest and least abundance. Also, we 
need legislation of a national kind concern- 
ing grading, packing and marketing. Our 
present law requiring apple growers to sell 
50 pounds for a bushel is pernicious. Grow 
ers should be obliged to stamp their names 
and address on each package, together with 
the correct name of the variety produced, 
and a statement of the grade and quantity. 
We should come to this in the course of 
time, but the sooner the law brings to the 
producers a realization of its importance 
the better it will be for them. 








The advertising of apples in our section 
could well be promoted by a number of 
apple shows at which good fruit would be 
shown and for sale in small quantities at 
reasonable prices. If in each of our cities, 
either large or small there should be a fruit 
show of fruits of high quality, emphasizing 
the superiority of the home-grown product, 
and proving it by offering it for sale at 
prices within the reach of the multitude and 
yet yielding a fair profit to the producers, 
it would help greatly toward advertising 
fruits, and especially toward developing 
home consumption. 

“I am satisfied that one of the greatesi 
duties before fruit growers anywhere and 
everywhere on the American continent is 
to develop home consumption first. I trust 
that your Committee will have the full sense 
of the meaning and importance of this sug- 
gestion. The home market should be the 
most profitable to both the producer and the 
consumer. The transportation costs and 
damages and middle men’s profit can to a 
great extent be eliminated. The person- 
ality of the grower can be maintained with 
pride, and the consumer can know that for 
his money he is receiving a full quantity and 
good quality of good fruit of the strictly 
home-grown, well labelled, and well grown 
type.” 





The U. S. Census Bureau estimates that 
the population of the United States is now 
109,021,992, an increase of more than 7,000,- 
000 since the census of 1910, a little more 
than four years. That affords one explana- 
tion of the increased demand for nursery 
stock. It is a great and growing country— 
growing in trees and shrubs as well as in 
population. 


A. A. N. Committee on Legislation 


Following is the Committee on Legisla- 
tion of the American Asosciation of Nursery- 
men: 

William Pitkin, Chairman, Chase Broth- 
ers Company, Rochester, N. Y.; Irving 
Rouse, Rochester, N. Y.; Abner Hoopes, 
Hoopes Bro. & Thomas Co., West Chester, 
Pa.; Thomas B. Meehan, Thos. Meehan & 
Sons, Dresher, Pa.; J. M. Pitkin, C. W. 
Stuart & Co., Newark, N. Y.; J. H. Dayton, 
Storrs & Harrison Co., Painesville, O.; J. E. 
Moon, Wm. H. Moon Co., Morrisville, Pa.; 
L. C. Stark, Stark Bros. Nursery Co., Louis- 
iana, Mo.;E. S. Welch, Shenandoah, lowa; 
A. E. Robinson, Breck Robinson Co., Lex- 
ington, Mass.; W. T. Hood, W. T. Hood Co., 
Richmond, Va.; Robert C. Chase, Chase Nur- 
sery Co., Chase, Ala.; L. A. Berckmans, P. J. 
Berckmans Co., Augusta, Ga.; W. F. Ilgen- 
fritz, I. E. Ilgenfritz’ Sons Co., Monroe, 
Mich.; Peter Youngers, Youngers & Co., 
Geneva, Neb.; J. C. Hale, Winchester, 
Tenn.; W. C. Reed, Vincennes, Ind.; F. H. 
Stannard, F. H. Stannard & Co., Ottawa, 
Kansas; Guy A. Bryant, Arthur Bryant & 
Son, Princeton, Ill.; E. F. Coe, Coe, Con- 
verse & Edwards Co., Ft. Atkinson, Wis.; 
C. R . Burr, C. R. Burr & Co., Manchester, 
Ct.; E. A. Smith, Jewell Nursery Co., Lake 
City, Minn. 








Among the bills recently signed by Gov- 
ernor Glynn of, New York, is one which ap- 
propriates a sum not to exceed $50,000 which 
the executive can direct the state controller 
to loan from the treasury to protect against 
ravages, disease or insect pests that threa- 
ten plant life. It does not follow that the 
money must be used simply because it is 
available. Indeed, it is not to be used except 
when absolutely necessary. Pennsylvania, 
recently, realizing the situation, put $300,000 
at the disposal of the governor for the sup- 
pression of the chestnut blight and similar 
dangers. 





Modern Methods of Packing Nursery Stock—As Practiced at Rice Brothers Company’s Nurseries, Geneva, Waterloo 
and Seneca Castle, N. Y.—Box For Shipment to Northern Canada. 
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Activities of Worticuitural Societics 


State Horticultural Societies 
ALABAMA—J,. C, C, Price, Auburn. 
AKKANSAS—E, N. Hopkins, Fort Smith, 
CONNECTICUT—H, C. C, Miles, Milford. 
— Cc. Painter, Box 178, Jackson- 

ville. 
GRORGIA—T. H. MeHatton, Athens. 
ID AHO—Charles Payne, Roswell. 
ILLINOIS—A, M. Augustine, Normal, 
INDIANA—W. B, Flick, Lawrence. 
1OW A—Wesley Greene, Davenport. 
KANSAS—Walter Wellhouse, Topeka. 
KENTUCKY —W. R. Button, Bedford. 
MAINE—W. H. Conant, Buckfield. 
MARY LAND—E. P. Cohill, Hancock, 
MASSACHUSETTS—F. Howard Brown, Marl- 
bore, 
~~~ A. Smythe, Benton Har- 
or. 
MINNESOTA—A,. W,. Latham, Minneapolis. 
MISSOU RI—Dr. Paul Evans, Mountain Grove. 
MONTANA—M, L. Dean, Missoula, 
Ww EBRASK A—C, G. Marshall, Lincoln. 
NEW JERSEY—Howard G. Taylor, Riverton. 
NEW YORK—State: E. C. Gillett, Penn Yan, 
Western New York: John Hall, Rochester. 
NORTH CAROLINA —Prof. W. N. Hutt, 
Raleigh. 
NORTH DAKOTA—C, A. Clunberg, Hankinson, 
OHIO—F, H. Ballou, Newark, 
OREGON—Frank W. Power, Orenco, 
PENNSYLVANIA—J. A. Runk, Huntingdon. 
SOUTH DAKOTA—Prof, N. E. Hansen, Brook- 


ings. 
TENNESSEER—I, G. Briggs, Knoxville. 
TEXAS—E, J. Kyle, College Station. 
UTAH—W. H. Homer, Pleasant Grove. 
VERMONT—M. B. Cummings, Burlington. 
VIRGINIA—Walter Whately, Crozet. 
WASHINGTON—M. Horan, Wenatchee. 
WEST VIRGINIA—L. F, Sutton, Morgantown, 
WISCONSIN—F. Cranefield, Madison. 
W YOMING—Prof. Aven Nelson, Laramie. 


Georgia Apple Association 

The largest public gathering ever held in 
Habersham county, Georgia, was the Apple 
Growers’ convention, held at Cornelia, March 
28. One hundred and twenty-five delegates 
from north Georgia towns were present, and 
over 500 visitors attended. 

William Eberhardt, president Cornelia 
Chamber of Commerce, called the meeting 
to order, and President Charles J. Haden, of 
the Georgia Chamber of Commerce, presided. 
Enthusiastic talks were made by Governor 
John M. Slaton, Dr. Andrew M. Soule, presi- 
dent State Agricultural college; Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture J. D. Price; I. C. Wade, 
president Georgia Horticultural society; H. 
R. Howard, president Tennessee Horticul- 
tural Society; Louis B. Magid, R. C. Berck- 
mans, H. R. Straight and R. H. Black. 

Organization was perfected of the Georgia 
Apple association, and the executive com- 
mittee was authorized to formulate by-laws 
and plans. 

The new organization will study, encour- 
age and advertise the apple industry of 
Georgia, and the following officers and execu- 
tive committee were elected: H. R. Straight, 
president; Louis B. Magid, first vice-presi- 
dent; Phil S. Wade, secretary, and Julian 
Field, treasurer. Executive committee, Wil- 
liam Eberhardt, chairman; Colonel John P. 
Fort, Colonel I. C. Wade, D. H. Teskett, E. 
Philbrick, M. J. Youmans, John W. Clayton, 
Charles J. Haden, J. C. Miller, Dr. H. J. 
Gaertner, J. A. Reynolds, Congressman T. M. 
Bell, Dr. L. G. Hardman, Garnett McMillan, 
Dr. J. C. Dover. 


Promotes Fruit Growing Indeed 

To consider briefly but one well-known 
concern, the Northwestern Fruit Exchange, 
of Portland, Oregon, is sufficient illustration 
of the work done in the United States, says 
the London Daily Telegraph. This Ex- 
change is a selling organization, of which 
the capital stock is distributed amongst 
fruit growers. It has agencies in every 
market of importance in the United States 
and Canada, and here in London. All are in 
constant communication by letter and cable 





with the head office at Portland. At all 
times the directorate is well informed of all 
that 1s doing in the principal markets oi 
the world and during the season now closing 
no fewer than 235 centres have been utilized. 
Before the end of January last this Ex- 
change had sold on behalf of its affiliated 
membership nearly half a million boxes oi 
apples, 8/,000 boxes of pears, 88,000 boxes 
of peaches and 50,000 boxes of plums. Sales 
were affected in North and South America, 
Europe, Asia, Africa and Australia—a truly 
marvellous performance. 

Another important feature is the Traffic 
Department, the objects of which are to se- 
cure an efficient railroad car service through- 
out the shipping season and to supervise the 
rates charged to growers. In less than six 
months a sum of about 1,200 pounds was 
collected in claims, every penny of which 
went in to the coffers of the growers. The 
whole scheme is one vast effort to encour- 
age fruit-growing. From the planting of 
the trees to the ultimate marketing of the 
fruit nothing is left undone. A deputation 
from Kent to North-Western America might 
prove to be a holiday well spent. 

Texas Citrus Growers 

Amalgamation of the interests of all the 
citrus growers of the Texas southwest was 
effected at a citrus and fig growers’ meet- 
ing last month in Houston, the Texas Citrus 





*“Growers’ Association, the Texas Orange 


Growers’ Association, the Orange Growers’ 
Union, and the Texas Fig Growers’ Associa- 
tion uniting in the Texas Orange and Fig 
Growers’ Association. The organization was 
brought about after a conference of more 
than 100 growers, rep: -enting every section 
of the state. 

With the organization of a central asso- 
ciation immediate work will be begun in in- 
troducing protective measures for the citrus 
orchards, for the standardizing of Texas 
citrus fruit and for a fight against the recent 
action of the Florida citrus growers in bar- 
ring out citrus stock sent from Texas. The 
fight against Florida may resolve itself into 
an effort to have the state of Texas retaliate 
against Florida by barring out all Florida 
stock, a great deal of which has been 
brought into the state. 

Particularly are the efforts of the new 
association to be directed toward teaching 
the use of the smudge pots and root pruning, 
it being declared if the same methods are 
followed in Texas as are practiced in Cali- 
fornia, citrus fruit can be made as great a 
success as on the coast. Growers from every 
section reported the prospects for this year’s 
crop as far above normal, particularly in the 
case of figs. 

The following officers were elected: John 
S. Stewart, Houston, president; E. S. Stock- 
well, Alvin, and J. W. Spargus, Laporte, vice- 
presidents; C. A. Minson, Algoa, secretary 
and treasurer. 

The directors are S. Arai, Alvin; E. D. 
Altemus, Friendswood; H. T. Libby, Alvin; 
Theodore F. Koche, Riverra; A. J. Elliott, 
Webster; P. I. Gill, League City, and G. I. 
Hcffman, Iowa Colony. 

A resolution was passed urging the car- 
nival committee of Houston to appoint a 
working committee to handle an agricultural 
and horticultural exhibit during the carni- 


val, including some of the citrus growers on 
the committee. Samuel Dixon's’ stand 
against the Florida orange growers was in- 
dorsed and the new association pledged it 
self to stand behind him in his efforts. 

The following reports and addresses were 
given: “Conditions in Laporte Section,” J. 
W. Sparger; “Conditions at Friendswood,’ 
R. P. Knight; “Webster and League City 
District,” P. I. Gill; “Beeville Country,” E. 
E. Benford; “Marketing and Distributing,” 
R. A. Baldwin; “Potash,” A. R. Seabrook, 
and “Protecting the Oronge Grove,” Sam H. 
Dixon. 


Plans were made for holding a big apple 
show in Atlanta in October at a meeting 
of the officers and the members of the execu- 
tive committee of the Georgia Apple Grow- 
ers’ Association in Atlanta on April 13. 
Members of the association decided to use 
every effort to interest the United States 
Agricultural Department in North Georgia 
and to secure a horticultural experiment 
station for the section. The officers of the 
association are Col. I. C. Wade of Cornelia, 
president; J. Frank Beck and L. P. Magid, 
vice-presidents; Julian Field, secretary; Phil 
L. Wade, treasurer. 


The Monroe Nursery 


I.E. ligenfritz’SonsCo. 
MONROE, MICH. 


Over 
Sixty Years 
in the 
Business 


Offer a 
General 
Line of 





CHOICE 
| NURSERY 
| STOCK 


Cherry and Std. Pear 


of extra quality. If you are in the mar- 
ket for superior trees write us for prices. 


I. E. ILGENFRITZ’ SONS CO. 


MONROE, MICH. 


Graft and Stock Planter 
and Firmer. 





| 
| Manufacturers of theCelebrated Ilgenfritz 


Do not let the accounts owing you remain 
longer unpaid. Send them to us at once. We 
are prompt, energetic, and reasonable, and can 
reach any point in the United States and 
Canada. 

NATIONAL FLORISTS’ BOARDOFTRADE, 
656 Pine St., N. Y. 
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“In the case of public affairs involving 
good morals, good business, sound finance, 
good government and enlightened political 
economy, | hold that the trade and techni- 
cal press not only can but should, with wise 
discretion and sincere patriotism, do their 
part in pushing upward the standards and 
therefore the welfare of the entire country.” 
—Charles T. Root, president of the United 
Publishers Corporation, New York. 


Fruit and shade trees are to be planted 
along the Lincoln highway throughout the 
Ohio course under the direction of the 
State Highway Department. 


The Holland American Nursery Co., East 
Orange, N. J., has been incorporated with a 
capital of $10,000 to do a nursery business. 
The incorporators are: David C. C. Sepp, 
J.P. Metzer, East Orange, John Hay, Newark. 


Arbor Day was observed more generally 
than usual this year. From all sections of 
the country come reports of the planting 
of trees in considerable quantities. The 
demand for ornamental nursery stock has 
been brisk. 





On another page in this issue is a state- 
ment by F. W. Watson & Co., Topeka, Kan., 
which bears directly upon the argument we 
and leading members of the trade have 
been making on the subject of nursery stock 
o* high grade. Let the slogan be: “Not how 
cheap, but how good.” 


More than 1000 orchards in all parts of 
Pennsylvania will be placed under the offi- 
cial eye of the state within the next few 
months, and it is the belief of State Zoolo- 
gist H. A. Surface, in charge of this work, 
that it will result in a notable increase in 
the value of the fruit crop in half a decade. 


Following the declaration made by Dr. E. 
W. Berger, state inspector of orchards and 
nurseries of Florida, to the effect that 
Texas citrus stock will be prohibited within 
the borders of Florida owing to the discov- 
ery of a new disease found in the stock, the 
probability of retaliating by issuing a ban 
against the Florida citrus in Texas has been 
announced by the Texas chief inspector, 
Sam H. Dixon of Houston. The situation 
has reached a point where a notice of such 
proposed action has been forwarded to the 
Florida authorities in reply to their threats 
of prohibiting the importation of Texas 
citrus. 
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Brisk Spring Business 

Special trade reports to American Fruits 
from the nursery centers, in this issue and 
in the April issue, show a brisk spring busi- 
ness generally, with a clean-up on most lines 
and an outlook that is very promising. It 
is significant that in some quarters the 
February and March orders were the best 
of the selling season. 

Sales have been large and demand has 
been constant. The only drawback is in 
prices and, as President D. S. Lake of the 
Shenandoah Nurseries, says: “That is the 
nurserymen’s fault.” This should be a live- 
ly topic for Cleveland convention discussion. 


The German Method 


A German horticulturist, Prof. Alexander 
Wurtenberger, addressing a _ fruit-growers’ 
meeting at La Porte, Ind., expressed sur- 
piise that old orchards which had plainly 
been neglected bore fine crops of apples in 
the fall of 1911 and also in 1912, in North- 
ern Indiana. In Germany high-growing trees 
will not show any crop the next year after 
bearing. In his opinion American orch- 
ardists have scarcely begun to get the re- 
turns which the wonderfully fertile soil of 
this country will produce. He advocates the 
adoption of the low-headed fruit tree cul- 
ture that has been practiced in Germanys 
with marked success during the last twenty 
planter “must wait twelve years for pay- 








years. Ly this method a paying crop is at- 
tained after the fourth year, while under 
high-growing methods of this country the 
ing crops.” Prof. Wurtenberger will find 
many orchards in this country bearing pay- 
ing crops in less than twelve years from nur- 
sery stock; but there are many advantages 
in the use of dwarf stock. The German 
method avoids pruning and provides for tre- 
quent fertilizing. More and more the Euro- 
pean intensive culture will be found neces- 
sary in America, for in many states the 
orcharding becomes unprofitable. Only the 
yields decrease from year to year so that 
low-headed, heavily fertilized fruit trees in 
Germany bear crops in successive years. 


Character of Catalogues 

The suggestion by Secretary Lake of the 
American Pomological Society, in the bien 
nial report of that society, just issued, that 
the organization endeavor to coéperate with 
the nursery organizations for the elimination 
of exaggerated illustrations in nursery cata- 
logues will attract the attention of nursery- 
men generally into whose hands copies of 
the report may come. We ourselves had 
scarcely finished perusing the secretary’s 
remarks as published in the report when we 
received the article by Henry W. Krucke- 
berg, Los Angeles, Cal., secretary of the Cal- 
ifornia Association of Nurserymen, which 
appears in this issue of American Fruits, 
suggesting action on the matter at the 
Cleveland convention of the American As- 
sociation of Nurserymen. 

That there has been much reason in the 
past and that there is still reason to some 
extent in the present why some such action 
should be taken will be generally admitted; 
but, as we have frequently pointed out in 
our reviews of catalogues of leading nursery 
concerns of the country, there has been 
rapid and marked improvement in the char- 
acter of nursery catalogues in recent years. 
More or less elaborate productions resemb- 
ling plate books are issued, to be sure, and 
the stock catalogue which affords the cheap- 
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est means for appearing in the catalogue 
ranks is still in evidence. But almost with- 
out exception in the catalogues of the lead- 
ing nursery firms now photo-engravings have 
taken the place of the exaggerated colored 
“designs” and much care is taken in the ar- 
rangement of the letter press. It is prob- 
able that in the matter of description of 
varieties much improvement might still be 
made, though representative concerns have 
taken pains to revise thoroughly the text of 
their catalogues. 

It can do no harm to discuss this subject, 
and the appointment of a committee at the 
Cleveland convention might result in an in- 
vestigation disclosing special need for rec 
ommendations. Trade competition is doing 
a great deal to sift out the exaggeration as 
to illustration and the carelessness or ignor- 
ance as to nomenclature. The suggestions 
by Secretaries Lake and Kruckeberg are 
entitled to full consideration, however. 

The other suggestion by Mr. Kruckeberg 

that the American Pomological Society ap- 
point a committee on uniform state legisla- 
tion, has already been acted upon. Such a 
cmmittee, as announced in American Fruits 
at page 110, April issue, has been appointed, 
and the chairman is Senator Orlando Harri- 
son, Berlin, Md. 

Chairman William Pitkin of the American 
Association and Pacific Coast Association 
joint legislative committee, said last month 
that no further action had been taken on 
the tentative draft of a uniform inspection 
law. The nurserymen have presented sug- 
gestions which are in the hands of Prof. 
Sanders of the Wisconsin state department 
of entomology, the representative of the 
Horticultural Inspectors’ Association. 





Chairman Youngers at Work 


Chairman Peter Youngers and his two col- 
leagues of the .horticultural committee of 
the Nebraska Board of Agriculture, have 
completed the personnel of that body. The 
three members from the State Board of Ag- 
riculture are: Mr. Youngers, Geneva; C. G. 
Crews of Culbertson and W. W. Cole of 
Neligh. These members chose two others 
who are not members of the State Board of 
Agriculture—G. A. Marshall, a well known 
orchardist of Arlington, and J. R. Duncan, 
secretary of the State Horticultural society. 
This committee will look after matters con- 
nected with the interests of the fruit grow- 
ers of the state. Eight other committees 
have been named, and nonmembers of the 
board of agriculture are now being selected 
and added to the membership. 


Not Under the Ban 


The New York Trade Press Asosciation 
a member of the Federation of Trade Press 
Associations in considering a new consti- 
tution, one article of which prohibits mem- 
bership to any publisher of a trade publica- 
tion which is owned directly or indirectly 
by any trade, class or professional associa- 
tion, or by one or more business concerns be- 
longing to the trade or class in whose gen- 
eral interest the paper or magazine is os- 
tensibly issued. 

“American Fruits” is the only Nursery 
Trade Journal which does not come under 
this ban. It is not owned, directly or in- 
directly, by a business concern belonging to 
the trade in whose interest it is issued. It 
is absolutely independent. 


Just say you saw it in AMERICAN FRUITS. 
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Mmerican Pomological Society Uctivities 


AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


PRESIDENT—L, A, Goodman, Kansas City, Mo. 
FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT—G, L. Taber, Glen 
Snint Mary. Fila. 
SECRITARY—E, R. Lake, Washington, D. C. 
TREASU RER—L. R. Taft, East Lansing, Mich. 
EAKCUTIVE COMMITTEE—G. C. Roeding, 
Fresno, Cal.; BE. W. Kirkpatrick, MeKinney, 
Tex.; W. T. Macoun, Ottawa, Canada; F. C. 
Sears, Amherst, Mass. 
District Horticultural Societies 


See list on second page of this issue of Amer- 
jean Fruits, 





The Proceedings of the Washington Ses- 
sion, 1913, of the American Pomological So- 
ciety, edited by Secretary E. R. Lake, have 
been issued. The deliberations of the thirty- 
third session of the oldest organization of 
the kind in the country are thus made a per- 
manent record and in a form at once attrac- 
tive and convenient for reference. The 
value of the publication is inestimable, from 
a horticultural point of view. Papers and 
discussions by experts are here presented 


on practical subjects connected with an in- 
dustry which is valued at approximately 
$275,000,000 annually in the United States, 
and a large additional figure for Canada. 
Secretary Lake in his report directs atten- 
tion, as he did in a special article in the 
last issue of American Fruits, to the neces- 
sity for a home for the American Pomolog- 
ical Society whose documents, books and 
other publications have outgrown private 
residence quarters, and the loss of which, 
by fire or otherwise, would be serious. He 
outlines the need of a reorganization on a 
broader and more active basis and his recom- 
mendations without any doubt will be put 
into effect. Funds are needed, the secre- 
tary’s office is overcrowded with work and 
it is desirable that the society's bulletins 
and proceedings be published. But the rem- 
edy is sure to come. At the recent meeting 
plans for increasing financial receipts were 
discussed. The society has able officers 
and efficient committees and its field is ex- 


Mistakes in Selling Nut Trees 


FROF. H. E. VAN DEMAN, Washington, D.C. 





There are several things that a few nur- 
serymen are doing in their efforts to extend 
the planting of nut trees that are sure to 
work against the final success of the busi- 
ness. For many years it seemed to be about 
impossible to propagate them by budding 
and grafting but this difficulty has been over- 
is no longer necessary to plant 
none at all, as was 


come. li 
seedling nut 
formerly thought to be the case. 

There are good varieties of nearly all spe- 
cies of nuts now known and in many cases 
they are designated by names as are other 
things that we grow. But there are very 
few of them as yet and as time goes on there 
may be better ones developed or discovered. 
are good varieties of the 
pecan, chestnut, Persian walnut and a few 
of the hickories that are well worthy of be 


trees or 


However, there 


ing propagated and planted. 

To go on planting mere seedlings is a 
mistake, although there are a few 
strains of nuts that are fairly well repro- 
duced from seeds and I would not entirely 
condemn the planting of seedlings. But | 
do say that many nurserymen are doing a 
great injury to the nut growing industry by 


great 


growing and selling seedling nut trees. If 
they cannot sell really good varieties they 
would do better to sell none at all. 

Another very serious risk that is being 
run, if not a positive horticultural crime is 
being committed every year by sending 
chestnut from nurseries within the 
regions of the fatal chestnut blight to places 
without it. By this means this dreadful 
being scattered over the entire 
country. Nothing short of the most rigid 
quarantine will prevent the devastation of 
the chestnut orchards and groves and prob 
ably the wild forests as well. A little fire 
soon makes a big one and it is so with the 
chestnut blight. Already there have been 
extinguished almost the entire chestnut 
trees of the northeastern section and the in- 
fested area is steadily on the increase. Nur- 
serymen who are within the regions where 
this disease exists should absolutely refuse 
to ship chestnut trees outside of such ter- 
ritory and they are doing wrong not to be 
come well informed of where these regions 
of danger and where they are not. 
Then they would know what to do and be 
eure to act accordingly. 


trees 


disease is 


are 


When Kruckeberg Edited ‘“‘The Tocsin”’ 


CHARLES A. CHAMBERS, 


Henry W. Kruckeberg, the well known 
editorial writer of Los Angeles, also secre- 
tary of the California Association of Nursery- 
men, has had a varied career up and down the 
Setting type was his bread winner al 
As a type setter, he conceived 


This whim 


land. 
one time. 
the whim of becoming an editor. 
hit him amidships while in Beebe, Arkansas. 


Without waiting to question the advisabil- 
ity of it, he secured control of the Beebe 
Tocsin. 


To protect the public from fruit novelties 
of overrated value and at the same time to 
encourage the growing of new fruits of as- 
sured importance, Howard G. Taylor, secre- 
tary of the New Jersey State Horticultural 


Fresno, Cal. 


Once in control as editor, Kruckeberg be- 
thought to lighten his labors by using what 
the country editors call “patent insides.” 
Accordingly, all his editorials were written 
at the place the “patent insides” were print- 
ed, Milwaukee. 

Beebe was violently democratic. 
week Kruckeberg wasn’t looking, 
editorial appeared roasting Champ 
and boosting Joe Cannon. 

Kruckeberg promptly went back to type- 
setting in another town. 


And one 


and an 
Clark 





Society, has issued a notice to all fruit grow- 
ers in the state asking their co-operation in 
reporting on this year’s experiments with 
fruit novelties on their own and neighboring 
farms. 


tensive and highly important. It seems to 
be only a question of time. It is the oldest 
and only American Society of this character. 
Secretary Lake has infused much life into 
its affairs and in many ways has shown his 
special adaptability for the work. His ef- 
forts should be adequately rewarded and 
full facilities for the development of the 
work as he has outlined it should be afford- 
ed at the earliest opportunity. President 
Goodman is broadminded, loyal and earnest 
and the welfare of the society will be ad- 
vanced to the utmost under his continued 
administration. As he has well said the 
membership ought now to be at least 2,000. 
The rate for biennial membership is low, 
only two dollars. Nurserymen and horticul- 
turists can hardly afford not to belong to an 
organization of this kind. The secretary's 
address is Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The society's publications 
alone are worth much more than the bien- 
nial fee of two dollars. 


New York Fruit Tree Law 


Governor Glynn of New York, has signed 
the bill regulating the sale of fruit 
referred to in previous editions of American 
Fruits. 

This bill amends the Agricultural Law by 
providing that every seller of fruit-bearing 
trees shipped from any point in the state 
of New York must have attached to 
shipment a copy of certificate of inspection 
issued by the State Department of Agricul 
ture. 

Furthermore, each shipment must carry a 
label specifying the variety 
tained therein. 





trees, 


each 


of trees con 


You pay a little more for American Fruits 
because you get more. 


Exclusive Items in the April 1914 Issue 
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Back numbers of American Fruits are 
searce. The only safe way to secure this 


exclusive record of the Nursery Trade is to 
see that your subscription is paid in advance. 


“A paper which gives the best value to the reader 
will give the best value to the advertiser as well. 
don’t think there is anv argument about the sound- 
ness of this view.”—H. Damont. Chicago, I1., in 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Progress of Louisiana Orange Industry 


The Lake Shore Land Company is drain- 
ing large tracts of land along Lake Pont- 
chartrain for several miles between Milne- 
berg and Spanish Fort. Orange trees are 
set out as fast as received. 

The Illinois-Louisiana Land Company, 
headed by Jared Y. Sanders, has completed 
the drainage of the first 7000 acre unit of 
its immense St. Bernard tract and is estab- 
lishing a demonstration orchard. Several 
thousand orange and grapefruit trees are 
being planted. ‘ 

L. H. Godeau, the seedless orange man 
of Lake Charles, has formed a partnership 
with Irwin Lathrop and taken over the 
Stella plantation, in St, Bernard parish, com- 
posed of 1600 acres. 

The German-American Fruit and Truck- 
ing Company has bought the St. Clair plan- 
tation of 2000 acres, and will transform the 
bulk of it into an orange grove. George 
Penn and William Fomento have bought a 
six arpent front on the west bank of the 
river, near Naoma, and will establish the 
Naoma orange nurseries. Colonel Wilkin- 
son, who owns three plantations below New 
Orleans, on the river front, is selling them 
to Northern buyers. 

Jesse Trueblood, professor in Purdue Uni- 
versity, of Indiana, has bought four arpents 
from Colonel Wilkinson for an orange grove. 
Bob Moore, who already owns a big orange 
grove, is setting out two additional arpents. 











Apple Seedling 
Japan and French 
Pear Seedling 


Catalpa Speciosa and 
Russian Mulberry 
Seedling 


Apple Trees, 2 years 


Our Apple trees are a clean, 
healthy lot, strictly first class 
and will please you. Let us price 
your wants. 


Kieffer Pear, 2 years 
Peach, Cherry, 1 year 
Gooseberry, Rhubarb, 


Shade Trees 


Flowering Shrubs, in 
variety 


We have a very line stock of 
Althea, both tree and bush form. 
Good list of varieties 


J. H. SKINNER & CO. 
NORTH TOPEKA, KAN. 




















Headquarters for Amoor River Privet; 
Amoor River North and California. Reasnn- 
abje prices and promdt shipment. Also shade 
trees, evergreens, grapevines and Thunberg’s 
Barberry in quantity. Let us quote you be- 
fore buying. PEACH PITS, CROP of 1912. 


VALDESIAN NURSERIES, Bostic, N. C. 





From the plantation of Ross G. Murrell, 
at Bayou Goula, 84 miles north of New Or- 
leans, comes details of success at grape 
fruit raising. 

Measuring the Rainfall 

The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture announces 
that an excellent equipment for collecting 
and measuring either rain or snow consists 
of a simple pail or bucket. The location 
selected for setting out the pail should be 
chosen at a point in some open lot or field. 
As to how to measure the collected precipi- 
tation, this is best done by weighing the 
contents of the pail. A spring balance 
should be used that will give the weight 
accurately in ounces or half ounces. If the 
diameter of the pail is just 10% in. at the 
topmost edge, each ounce of water collected 
represents two-hundredths of an inch of rain- 
fall, or, in figures, 0.02. Many 12-gallon pails 
are exactly 10% in. at the topmost edge. If, 
for example, after a rainfall the pail and 
its contained water is found to weigh say 3 
pounds 8 ounces, and the empty pail alone 
weighs only 1 pound 10 ounces net=26 
ounces; 26X.02—.52 inches of rain. Weather 
observers record one day’s fall regularly at 
5 p.m. In hot weather, when water evapor- 
ates quickly, the record should be made as 
soon after the rain has stopped as is practi- 
cable. 





The Kelsey Nursery Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
is erecting a frost-proof warehouse 140 x 180 
and 18 feet in height at a cost of $2,500. 


Obituary 
James B. Wild. 

James B. Wild, whose death at his home 
in Sarcoxie, Mo., was announced in the last 
issue of American Fruits, was in his 65th 
year. In 1875 he engaged in the nursery 
business with his brothers Henry N. Wild 
and Frank H. Wild. In 1905 he disposed of 
his interest in the nursery business. In 
1908 Frank H. Wild disposed of his interest 
in that business and the firm of Wild Bros. 
Nursery Co. has since consisted of Henry N. 
Wild, Charles M. Wild and Arthur O. Wild, 
which firm does a general nursery business 
in addition to having large peony fields. 
Since 1905 James B. Wild was not engaged 
in the nursery business, but was interested 
with his son Gilbert H. Wild in his peony 
business. 


Edward Meehan 

Edward Meehan, 78 years old, associated 
with the firm of Thomas Meehan & Sons, 
nurserymen when first the firm started in 
business in Germantown, Pa., sixty years 
ago, died March 18 at his home in German- 
town following an operation for appendicitis. 
Mr. Meehan superintended the laying out of 
hundreds of beautiful gardens in German- 
town and Chestnut Hill. He came to this 
country with his brother, Thomas Meehan, 
now dead. He had high repute in Philadel- 
phia and throughout Montgomery county as 
a landscape gardener. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

On the first page of every issue of “Ameri- 
can Fruits” is the Classified Advertising De- 
partment—the only one of the kind in 
America. 

Readers can tell at a glance just what 
stock is offered and where it may be obtain- 
ed. Regardless of what advertising they 
are doing in any form, Nurserymen and 
those in allied trades should have their 
card in this Department, properly classified. 
All the matter is set in bold-faced type. 
It is a handy Monthly Guide for Purchasers. 

Rate is 35 cents per line, with a minimum 
charge per issue of $1.75. 

On yearly term advertising in this Depart- 
ment a discount of 25% is given. An at- 
tractive proposition is to keep one’s business 
card standing there the year around. 

An international congress of viticulture is 
to be held in San Francisco in June, 1915, at 
which delegates from more than twenty-five 
nations interested in grape culture will be 
present. 








A Californian is reaping rich returns 
from a simple device by which he gets can- 
taloupes on the market long ahead of com- 
petitors. He merely buys individual paper 
drinking cups at $3 the thousand and in- 
verts one over every coxtaloupe. A _ bet- 
ter hothouse could not be fancied. 


A CASH PROPOSITION 
Readers of “American Fruits” who are in 
a position to procure subscriptions for this 
jorunal may learn of our cash proposition 
by communicating with the General Man- 
ager, 125 Ellwanger & Barry building, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 





LEVAVASSEUR & FILS 
Ussy and Orleans FRANCE 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Fruit and Ornamental 
STOCKS 


Sole American Agents: 


AUGUST ROLKER & SONS 


51 Barclay Street, or P. O. Box 752 


NEW YORK 





Lerse stock CLEMATIS PANICULATA, 
2-year and 3-year 
Also SHRUBS and HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
for Spring 1914 


T.R.NORMAN 
PAINESVILLE, 0. 
(Successor to Norman & Hacker) 


ATTRACTIVE OPENING FOR SOME 
NURSERYMAN 

I want partner with practical experience 
and capital to join me in my Pecan Nursery 
business. Been in operation three years. 
Cash inventory now over $10,000. Sales 
past season, $7,000. Finest location in 
South. No other nursery within 75 miles. 
Other lines, especially flowers, can be added 
with profit. Partner must take full charge. 
Write Nurseryman, Box 428, Waycross, Ga. 


back 


- CAMPBELL, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Federal Horticultural Board On Crown Gall 


The Federal Horticultural Board in re- 
sponse to inquiries regarding the handling 
of imported nursery stock, found infected 
with crown gall, has issued a statement of 
which the following is a resume: 

Crown gall is a communicable disease 
caused by a bacterial parasite. The disease 
occurs in many kinds of fruit, ornamental 
and other plants. This disease readily trans- 
fers from one host to another within very 
wide limits. Hairy root is apparently a re- 
lated trouble due to the same organism. 

The disease is very injurious to trees and 
plants and while some may thrive fairly 
well, others will struggle along and live 
for years as half failures, while still others 
will decline rapidly and soon die. All 
diseased plants serve as infection centers. 
It is recommended, and in case of nursery 
stock inspected under the authority of the 
board, it is ordered, that all plants clearly 
infected shall be destroyed. Doubtful cases, 
in a shipment containing a large proportion 
of trees and plants affected, should be de- 
stroyed, but in general the destruction of 
uninfected stock is not advised. 


County Horticultural Commissioner an- 
nounces that 62,000 fruit trees, mostly Bart- 
lett pears, were planted in Nevada County, 
Cal., this spring. Large areas of timber land 
are being cleared and planted in expectation 
of making that section a commercial fruit 
region. 





Hiram L. Purdy and S. E. Slaymaker have 
completed plans for planting one of the 
largest apple orchards in Snyder county at 
Honeywood farm opposite Sunbury, Pa. 

Nineteen thousand pear and apple trees 
have been set out on 175 acres by Epperson 
Brothers at Lilac, north of Escondido, Cal. 
Epperson Brothers will build a cannery to 
handle the fruit. 


BERCKMAN’S 
Dwarf Golden Arbor-Vitae 
(Biota Aurea Nana) 


Camellias, home-grown 
Azalea Indica, home grown 
Teas’ Weeping Mulberry, extra heavy 
Lilacs, best named sorts 
Grafted Wistarias, ? to 4 vears old 
Biota Aurea Conspicua, a)! sizes 
Biota Japonica Filiformis, | to 4 ft.. fineo an 
Magnolia Grandiflora. Magnolia Fuscata. 
Magnolia Purpurea. Exochorda Grandiflora 
Deutzie. Philaielphus 
We have a large stock of fruit trees, ornamental! 
trees and shrubs 
All orders receive prompt and careful attention 
P. J BERCKMANS CO, Inc. 
Fruitland Nurseries 
Established 1866 AUGUSTA, GA 


KNOX NURSERIES 


Cherry Trees 
One and two yearsold. The best the market affords 
H. M. Simpson & Sons, 


VINCENNES, IND. 


Because Eustis, Fla., has the most modern 
packing house in the United States, it is to 
be honored this year with the assembly of 
the Florida State Fruit Growers on May 20. 

The largest order from a private concern 
on the State Nursery of Forestry has been 
placed by the E. and T. Fairbanks and Co., 
of St. Johnsbury, Va., who have ordered 
100,000 white pines which they will set out 
on lands recently cut over and old pastures 
ready to go back into forest. 

The landscaping and the construction of 
the gardens and lagoons at the Panama-Pa 
cific International Exposition is far advanc- 
ed. In the nurseries there are being pro- 
pagated thousands of rare trees which are 
now boxed ready for transplanting, while 
great numbers of trees have already been 
set out upon the grounds, in pleasing con- 
trast with the faint ivory color tone of the 
exposition palaces. The horticultural and 
floral display in magnitude, variety and 
beauty will excel anything of its nature 
ever presented at a world’s exposition. 

Col. J. Mack Tanner, who is extensively 
engaged in horticulture in Illinois reports 
that on a 32 acre tract of land planted in 
peach trees he realized $7,000 on the crop 
last year. 








Plant City, Florida, berry growers in the 
last days of March made a whirlwind finish 
of the best strawberry season ever known in 
that section, where berries have been grown 
for market in large quantities for the past 
twenty years. Not only has the yield been 
heavy, but the prices have been several 
cents higher per quart than is usually paid. 
Five hundred and seventy-nine thousand 
seven hundred and ninety quarts have been 
shipped from Plant City this season, netting 
the growers an aggregate of $120,535.74. 

The new city nursery of Jacksonville, Fla., 
under the direction of the park superin- 
tendent is proving adequate to the demand 
for shade tree planting in streets and parks. 

The city of Cleveland, Ohio, will build a 
one-story marble horticulture building 52x 
320 feet, with two wings, each 40 x 100 feet, 
at a cost of $160,000. The work will be un- 
dertaken some time during the present year. 
The roofing will be of structural steel and 
glass. 

Sixty-five fully loaded refrigerator cras 
of Stark trees, the largest single shipment 
of nursery stock from one point ever made, 
left Louisiana, March 21 consigned to var- 
ious parts of the United States by Stark 
Bros. Nurseries & Orchards Co. “It must 
be remembered,” said Charles Sizemore 
traffic manager for Stark Bros., “that this is 
just one shipment of trees—represents only 
a small part of the season’s business. In 
addition we have for some time been mak- 
ing heavy night and day shipments of sin- 
gle orders by freight, express and parcel 
post. These will continue until the latter 
part of May.” The cars were consigned as 
follows: Missouri, 18; Illinois, 15; Indiana, 
10; Kansas, 6; Ohio, 5; Kentucky, 4; Ne- 
braska, 2; Oklahoma, 2; New Mexico, 2; 
New York-Maryland, 1. 

It having been found that the roots of cer- 
tain kinds of poplar trees have damaged 
local sewers to the extent of several thous- 
and dollars, members of the Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., council are considering the advisability 
of prohibiting the planting of these trees 
within the city limits in the future. 


We Offer for Spring 1914 


NORWAY MAPLE 
SILVER MAPLE 


CAROLINA POPLAR 


IN CARLOTS 
ALL SIZES 
GET OUR PRICE 


THE GREENBRIER NURSERY CO., Inc., Greenbrier, Tenn. 


There are now approximately 3,200 acres 
set to grape-fruit south of Cutler, Fla., or in 
the Redlands, as that section is commonly 
named, about 1,000 acres of which, it is es- 
timated, was set out during the past twelve 
months. These statistics have just been 
compiled by Redland enthusiasts who pre- 
dict for the section a remarkable future in 
the grape-fruit industry. 


To make Fall River, Mass., a more beauti- 
ful city by the planting of hundreds of 
trees along its streets is the purpose which 
the local Chamber of Commerce announces 
through its forestry committee, in accord- 
ance with plans which it has worked out in 
collaboration with Mayor Kay, Tree War- 
den Stevenson and City Engineer Borden. 


More than one hundred apple-growers 
from ten states met in Quincy, Ill, to at- 
tend the annual convention of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Apple Growers’ Association. 
The meeting was devoted to the discussion 
of apple growing and an address by Prof. 
Charles Pickett, head of the horticulture de- 
partment in the University of Illinois. James 
Handly was re-elected secretary and Henry 
C. Cupp of Quincy succeeds Richard Dal- 
ton of Saverton, Mo., as president. 


Until the iast few years, says the Rich- 
mond Virginian, the Virginia apple was al- 
most unadvertised, and was looked upon as 
rather a profitable side crop. Today the 
commercial orchard is supreme in the moun- 
tains and Piedmont section, and thousands 
of trees are set out annually. 


The apple growing industry in Kansas has 
taken on new life. There was a period in 
the history of the apple business in the 
state when the orchard was considered a 
side issue and good yields were the order 
of things in favorable seasons. There was 
little cost connected with maintaining an 
orchard. But with the rapidly increasing 
acreage in apples came pests which spread 
from one farm to another. Then it was that 
the farmer began to consider his orchard 
an incumbrance. Conditions have changed, 
and now those who have adopted scientific 
methods of caring for their trees find that 
their orchards are great money producers. 


WOOD LABELS 


The kind that gives satisfaction 
Can be supplied either plain or 
printed, with Iron or Copper wire 
attached in any quantity. 

Our facilities for handling your 
requisite‘are unexcelled. 

Samples and prices are at the 
command of a communication 
from you. 


DAYTON FRUIT TREE LABEL CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO. 


R. B, GRIFFITH, FREDONIA, N. Y, 
Successor to Foster Q@ Griffith 


ROWER of GRAPEVINES, CURRANTS, GOOSE- 

BERRIES and RASPBERRIES. Just the best for 
wholesale and retail trade, and grown in the very best 
ecality for root grwiong in the world. 


Just say you saw itt in AMERICAN FRUITS, 
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Notable Trio---Humordist, Necromancer, Circus Star 


urer of the Fresno Nursery Co., Fres- 

no, Cal., was in reminiscent mood one 
day and was asked who he thought was the 
most typical and practical nurseryman in 
the West. 

“Well,” said Chambers, “I am classed as 
a humorist. While it is true that I ran in 
a mother hubbard until I was twelve years 
of age, left home with a traveling circus and 
visited Australia and the South Sea Islands 
as the star attraction in a side show as the 
rider of flying fish, alligators and other sea 
food, I consider P. A. Dix of the Davis Coun- 
ty Nursery, of Roy, and Salt Lake, a classic 
in the nursery business. Dix has a per- 
sonality that could be construed to mean 
that he might be an English lord, the orig- 
inator of a plant that grows Green Buck- 
wheat cakes or the man who put the ‘Horse’ 
in the horse-radish. Dix is not only an able 
nurseryman but he is practical, a keen stu 
dent of the nursery game, an off-hand speak- 
er and all around good fellow.” 


* HARLES A. Chambers, secretary-treas- 


“Who taught you the nursery business,” 
asked one of the Pacific Coast nurserymen 
of Chambers during the meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Association of nurserymen, held in 
Fresno, last October? 

“Blastophaga Roeding did,” said Charles 
the First. 

“How did you gain the knowledge of the 
finer points of the selling end of the busi- 
ness?” continued the questioner. 

“Why, meeting Dix at the California con- 
vention and getting his views,” was the 
answer. 

“You do not mean to tell me,” went on 
the questioner, “that you did not learn the 
nursery business from books or theoreti- 
cally?” 

“No, I certainly did not. I arrived in 
Fresno in 1891. At that time I was classed 
as a Hindu, inasmuch as I rode a camel in 
the circus parade and had my face bronzed 
and wore about forty yards of cheese-cloth 
around by brain pan. I got tired of this cir- 


Men of the 





POINDEXTER ARISTOLE DIX 
Who might be an English Lord or the orig- 
inator of the Green Buckwheat Cake 


plant. Humorist of the 
Nursery Trade. 





cus jaunt, vacated the camel’s back, went up 
town, bought a fifty cent straw hat, a red 
neck-tie and finally in my wanderings | ran 
across the great George C. Roeding, the man 
who put the ‘Blast’ in Blastophaga and he 
gave me a job. I stuck ever since in the 
nursery game. Was with him for eleven 
years, got gentle and thoroughly broke in 
all departments of propagating trees, grape 
vines and other flora until I was competent 
to do something for myself. Eleven years 
later I ran across a young chap named 
Frank H. Wilson, who has continued to 
climb as one of the most representative nur 
serymen in the West, until he was select- 
ed at the last California Nurserymen’s con 
vention to be its president.” 

Again, speaking about this man Poindex 
ter Aristotle Dix from Salt Lake, the Mor- 
man town. Dix in addition to his keen in- 
sight in the nursery game, owns an auto- 
mobile so red that he is not allowed to stop 
at a wood-yard to order wood for fear he 
might start a fire. In a recent interview 
Dix unloaded the following on his audience 
which at once placed him to the front as one 
of the foremost humorists of the present 
generation: 

“On all trips of any distance,” said Dix, 
“I cannot emphasize too strongly the desir 
ability of carrying with you a yard or two 
of bologna sausage. It is a condensed form 
of food, and, when mixed with water, is a 
practical life sustainer. When I start out 
on a cross country journey, in addition to 
carrying a brace of extra tires, I always take 
along a large doughnut-shaped link of bo 
logna sausage weighing about 22 pounds 
and measuring about five feet. 

“Strange thing,” continued Dix, “how a 
commodity of ordinary value is more valu- 
able at times than a commodity having a 
large general value. Good economics, that 

-think it over. 

“In a pinch, when you are 75 miles from 
no-where and your auto lacks gas-trick-juice 
and you are tied up worse than a hobbled 


horse, I contend that bologna sausage is 
more valuable than radium, although I am 
told that a half-teaspoonful of radium wiil 
purchase enough bologna sausage to build 
a cable connecting South Africa with Ice- 
land. 

“And, of course, | haven’t been obvious 
enough,” Dix concluded, “to mention the 
simple utility of the sausage in that hour 
of need known as tire trouble.” 


Arbor Day in IIliaois 


How Arbor Day was observed at Rockford 
Ill., is thus described by the Republic of that 
place: ‘ 

April 17th is Arbor Day and by the 13th 
of the month the E. & W. store will look like 
the warehouse of a monster nursery. On 
that date G. J. Boehland will receive the 
first shipment of the 13,000 trees he is go- 
ing to give away to the schools of the coun 
ty and the school children. 

Every school will be given one Norway 
hard maple from six to eight feet high and 
every school child will be given one Ameri- 
can elm from four to six feet high. It is 
the desire of the generous giver of these liv- 
ing presents—gifts that will give joy to gen- 
erations of people and help make beauty to 
all out-doors of the whole county—that tree 
planting be encouraged and the scheme 
adopted is likely to ao untold good in this 
direction. Splendid, replanted stock will be 
provided—trees that will live long and grow. 





Bounty for Tree Planting 


Following is the Connecticut law in re- 
gard to planting shade trees in the high 
ways: 

Section 1. Every person planting, pro 
tecting and cultivating elm, maple, bircl:, 
spruce, pine, apple, pear, tulip, ash, oak, 
basswood, black walnut or cherry trees not 
more than 40 feet apart, along any public 
highway shall be entitled to receive an an- 
nual bounty of 25 cents for each tree; but 
such bounty shall not be paid more than 
five years or longer than such trees are 
maintained. 

Sec. 2. Trees planted under the provi 
sions of this act shall not he less thon one 
and one-half inches in diameter measured 
two feet from the ground. 
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“BLASTOPHAGA” ROEDING 
He tamed Charles the First, of Fresno, Cal., 
and taught him the Nursery business 
—a Remarkable Transformation. 
For Particulars See Notable 
Trio Above 
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CHARLES |, OF FRESNO, CAL. 


Flying Fish and Camel Rider, Hindu Imper- 


sonator and All Around Circus Ath- 
lete. Now a Sober Captain of 
Nursery Industry. 


STAR PERFORMERS IN THE PACIFIC COAST DRAMA OUTLINED ABOVE 
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HENRY CLAY CUFP, Payson, lil. 
President Mississippi Valley Apple Growers 
Association 


J. Edward Taylor, horticultural inspector 
of Utah, whose portrait appeared in the 
March issue of American Fruits, will have 
charge of Utah's horticultural exhibits at 
the San Francisco and San Diego expositions 
next year. 


Charles A. Chambers, secretary of the 
Fresno Nursery Co., Fresno, Cal., is secre- 
tary of the Board of Park Commissioners 
of the city of Fresno. 


head of the horti- 
Panama-Pacific 


George A. Dennison, 
cultural department of the 








36th YEAR 


PAN HANDLE NURSERIES 


SPRING OF 1914 


We offer a Complete Line of Nursery 
Stock Consisting of 


Cherry, Peach, 

Gooseberry, 
Maple Norway, 

Maple Silver, 

Poplar Volga, 
Sycamore Oriental, 
Mountain Ash, 
Hydrangea, 


Apple, Pear, Plum, 
Grape, Currant, 
Small Fruits, 
Maple Schwedlerii, 
Poplar Carolina, 
Eim American, 
Sycamore American, 
Box Alder, Althea, 
Barberries, Syringas, Weigelias, 
Clematis, Honey Suckle, Wistaria, 
Ampelopsis, Roses, Evergreens, 
California Privet, Buxus, Weeping Trees, 
Catalpa Speciosa Seedlings, 
Black Locust Seedlings, Fruit Tree Stocks, 
Catalpa Speciosa Seed 


Our stock is well grown and graded and 
prices are such that it will pay you 
to investigate. Come and 


see us or write. 


J. K. HENBY & SON 


Greenfield, Ind. 
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JAMES HANDLY, Quincy, Ill. 
Secretary Mississippi Valley Apple Growers’ 
Association 


exposition, whose portrait appeared in a re- 
cent issue of American Fruits, attended the 
International Flower Show in New York. 
David Fairchild, explorer in charge of the 
United States bureau of foreign seeds and 
plant introduction, is to be associated with 
Mr. Dennison, and the two will select a 
superintendent for the San Francisco show. 


W. Atlee Burpee and David Burpee, his 
son, known throughout the country as seed 
distributors and horticultural and agricul- 
tural experts of Philadelphia, Pa., recently 
returned from a vacation in Southern Texas. 

Secretary Richard Watrous, of the Amer- 
ican Civic Association, recently addressed 
the Women’s Civic League of Baltimore, 
Md., on “Tree Planting” and aroused great 
interest. ———. 

Stanley Watson, well-known to the older 
members of the American Association of 
Nurserymen, whose silver-tongued oratory 
stampeded the Association in favor of con- 
vention at Dallas, Tex., in days gone by, is 
the virile editor of the San Benito, Tex., Val- 
ley Farmer. 

While a box of Stark Delicious apples 
was exciting the imagination and palates of 
the editorial staff of Collier’s Weekly, in 
New York recently, two of this journal’s 
special representatives, Julian Street, writer 
and Wallace Morgan, artist, were forming a 
delightful and lasting acquaintance with the 
apple in Louisiana, Mo. Mr. Street and Mr. 
Morgan visited E. W. and L. C. Stark and 
the nursery. They are making a tour of 
the United States and will prepare a series 
of articles entitled “At Home and Abroad.” 


Fred D. Green, formerly of Perry, O., and 
Farmville, Va., is manager of the Norfolk 
Nursery Company, 326 W. York street, Nor- 
folk, Va. ae 

Cc. R. Burr & Co., Manchester, Conn., have 
erected a new office building and several 
storehouses. 

Tax returns for the first half of 1913 
show that D. S. Lake is the heaviest tax- 
payer in the Shenandoah, lowa, district. 
Upon the nursery properties the total taxes 
amount to $2,886.88. But this was only a 
part of taxes paid by him upon properties in 
which he owns large or controlling interest. 
His total tax receipts show the following to 
have been paid by him: Nursery properties, 
>> £26.88; properties owned jointly by D. S. 
and A. S. Lake, $166.04; brickyards, $177.45; 
other Shenandoah real estate, $380; bank 
stock, $25; total, $3,655.37. E. S. Welch's 


assessment was $1,600. 











OTTO HEINECKEN, New York 
Representing Foreign Growers. See page ‘40 


Goudeau an at- 
La., was the dis- 
coverer of a seedless orange. Quick to real- 
ize the value of a product of that character, 
Mr. Goudeau has since carefully and with 
intelligence fostered his find, until he has 
several thousand roots budded to the 
It has been tested and tried in 


A few years ago L. A 


torney, of Lake Charles, 


now 
new stock. 
various ways and may be depended upon to 
work a veritable revolution in the citrus in- 
dustry of southern Louisiana. Its value and 
the quality of the fruit is shown by letters 
printing from many authoritative 
sources, says the Gulf States Farmer. 


W. T. HOOD & CO. 


“Old Dominion Nurseries’’ 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Growers of a Complete Line of 


General Nursery Stock 


we are 





Write us for quotations on California 
Privet 1 and 2 year Extra Fine 
Peach Seed-Tenn. & N.C. Naturals— 
We have a few hundred bushels we are 
offering at market prices. 





NOTICE 


To all American Nurserymen and Seedmen 
desiring to keep in touch with commercial horti- 
culture in England and the continent of Europe. 
Your best means of doing this is to take in the 


HORTICULTURAL ADVERTISER 

Our circulation covers the whole trade in Great 
Britain and the cream of the European firms. 
Impartial reports of all novelties, etc. Paper free 
on receipt of 75cents, covering cost of postage A 
As the H. A. isa purely trade medium, applicants 
should, with the subscription, send a copy of their 
catalogue or other evidence that they belong to the 
nursery or seed trade, 

Established 1883 


A. & C. PEARSON, Lowdham, Nottingham, Eng. 





AMERICAN FRUITS PUB. CO., INCORPORATED. 
STATEMENT of ewnership and management of 
“American Fruits,” published at Rechester, N. Y., 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912: Editor, 
managing editor and business manager, Ralph T. Olcott, 
Publisher, American Fruits Pub. Ce., Rochester, N. Y. 
Stockholders, Ralph T. Olcott, G. R. Olcott, G. K. 
Olcott. Swern to and subscribed April 4, 1914, before 
Wilbur F. Osborn, netery public, whose commission 
expires March, 1916 ‘ 
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California Authorities Want Bugs 


After all the anxiety about damage to 
big fruit interests by bugs and an elaborate 
quarantine system to keep them out of the 
state, California authorities have been en- 
gaged in a lively discussion in an effort to 
keep a great collection of them. 

“Who owns the bugs?” was the question 
that recently occupied the attention of the 
California board of control. The entomolo- 
gical collection is one of the most valuable 
in the world. An expert traveled eight times 
around the earth to complete it. 

A. J. Cook, state horticultural commis- 
sioner, appeared for the state, contending 
the collection was the property of the peo- 
ple. E. K. Carnes, former head of the state 
insectary, appeared as the defendant, claim- 
ing ownership of the collection. 

Commissioner Cook said Carnes took the 
bugs with him when he left the employ of 
the state. 

George Compere of San Francisco, former- 
ly in the employ of the state, said that in his 
opinion the collection belonged to California, 
as he had assisted in making the collection. 

“I traveled eight times around the world,” 
said Compere, “collecting the scales from 
every corner of the world. I visited remote 
parts of Asia, Africa, Europe and the Phil- 
ippines and every section of the globe where 
it was possible I might find specimens that 
would be useful to California. My salary 
and all expenses and the very vials in 
which the scales were put were bought and 
paid for by the state.” 


Just say you saw it in AMERICAN FRUITS. 


AZALEAS VASEYI, Nudifiora, Viscosa, Lutea 
and Arborescens, Carolina Hemlock, Iris 

Cristata, Leucothoe, Cypripediums, Trillium 

STYLOSUM, Stenanthium, etc. 


Fine Collected Stock for Planting Out 


Send for Price List 


APPALACHIAN NURSERY CO. 
Spear, N. C. 


YOUNG PLANTS 


FOR LINING OUT 
SHRUB SEEDS 


Send for my lists 


DANIEL A. CLARKE 


Red Oak Nurseries 
FISKEVILLE, R. I. 








The Ohio Apple Growers’ Association has 
been organized. The Farnsworth Bros. of 
Lucas county were among the first to see 
the need of the association, and at the State 
Horticultural meeting in the Summer of 
1913 held at Toledo and at their farms, the 
matter was discussed and preliminary ar- 
rangements made. The horticultural meet- 
ing held in connection with the Ohio Apple 
Show at Cleveland witnessed the final com- 
pletion of the organization. 





Mexican Gulf Coast Citrus Fruit Associa 
tion at its recent annual meeting in Tam- 
pico, Mexico, arranged for continuing its 
work which has been seriously interfered 
with by military operations in Mexico dur- 
ing the last year. The association exported 
through the port of Tampico 4000 boxes of 
grapefruit the present season, this fruit go- 
ing to Canada and Europe. A much larger 
movement would have resulted if conditions 
had been more favorable to handle the crops 
raised to shipside. The United States has 
a permanent quarantine against all Mexican 
citrus fruit owing to the existence of certain 
pests in the orchards of Mexico. D. L. Craw- 
ford is general manager of the association. 





Every large city in the world today gives 
careful attention to its trees. Paris has 85,- 
000 shade trees and spends annually for 
their maintenance $100,000, employing 120 
men. Jersey City has some 40,000 shade 
trees and has been spending annually less 
than $15,000 for their maintenance. The 
value of shade trees is two-fold, that of en- 
hancing the value of real estate and that of 
increasing healthful conditions. Courts have 
on numerous occasions confirmed the real 
estate value of trees. Awards upwards of 
$1,000 have been made for the destruction of 
single shade trees. 

Minneapolis park board will plant 9000 
shade trees in parks and streets this year. 





A bulletin of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture points out that maple 
is one of the most widely used of native 
hardwoods and so brings warning that the 
syrup supply is in danger. Maple is a fav- 
orite flooring, being especially in demand 
for roller skating rinks and bowling alleys. 
How many joy-producing trees do you sup- 
pose must be slaughtered to floor a skating 
rink? It is reported that the shoe manu- 
facturers of Massachusetts use thirteen mil- 
lion board feet of sugar maple every year in 
the manufacture of shoe lasts. You see 
much bird’s-eye maple _ furniture—sugar 
trees were cut to make it! The strength 
and hardness of this wood cause it to be 
used for a wide variety of purposes. Al- 
together one billion, one hundred and fifty 
million feet of sugar maple are cut in the 
United States every year. 





Contracts for furnishing nursery stock for 
the Parkway and Jewett addition to Roscoe 
Conkling Park in Utica, N. Y., were award- 
ed last month by the Board of Contract and 
Supply. The F. W. Kelsey Nursery Com- 
pany of New York secured the contract. 
The bids received were: F. W. Kelsey Nur- 
sery Company, $488.20; Ellwanger & Barry 
of Rochester, $369.75 and the Plantadedron 
of Utica, $523.75. 


FOR THE TRADE 
‘FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS-Nursery Grown 


6,000,000 Ash Seedling—one, two and three years old, also 


Box Elder Wild Black Cherry 


Russian Olive 


Poplars Willows Cat alp 


1,000,000 PLUM SEEDLINGS 
Collected Stock—Cottonwood, Buffalo Berry, Juneberry, and American Wahoo 
Shade Trees in Carload Lots 
WRITE FOR PRICES 


THE WHITING 


Box 11 


NURSERY CO. 


YANKTON, S. DAK. 


Invitation to Vancouver 


Editor American Fruits: 

We hope to make the coming convention 
of the Pacific Coast Association of Nursery- 
men the most interesting both in regard to 
the attractive business programme as well 
as to the entertainment of our guests at 
Vancouver the youngest of the big cities 
on the Pacific Coast. 

Herewith my personal invitation to your 
self and all our American nursery friends 
to come, participate and make this our con- 
vention, the first on Canadian soil, a grand 
success. 

We have invited the Dominion horticul- 
tural officers from Ottawa so that we can 
get full discussion of inspection and fumi 
gation laws of all parties interested and 
work successfully in the direction of uni 
form inspection laws. 

RICHARD LAYRITZ, 
Victoria, B. C., Prest. Pacific Coast 
April 6, 1914. Assn. Nurserymen. 


British Nurseries Merged 

In conection with the amalgamation of the 
Wargrave Plant Farm, Ltd., with the firm of 
John Waterer and Sons, we are informed 
that Bernard Crisp, son of Sir Frank Crisp, 
Bart., promoter of the Wargrave Plant Farm, 
will be a director in the new company, to- 
gether with Gomer Waterer and John Wat- 
erer. At the Bagshot Nurseries shrubs, 
Chinese plants, American plants and Rhodo- 
dendrons are largely cultivated, 60 acres 
alone being devoted to Rhododendrons. The 
two nurseries extend to 200 acres. The Bag- 
shot Nurseries have been established over 
100 years. 


Just say you saw it in AMERICAN FRUITS, 


ARE YOU INTERESTED 


In choice young ornamental Nursery Stock 
for transplanting lining out, or mail orders? 
If you are, get next to our Trade List of 
ee bargains, in Oriental Planes, Nut 
eedlings, Oaks, Ash, Catalpa Speciosa, 
Honey and Blac k Locust, in large quantities, 
besides hundreds of other varieties, both 
deciduous and evergreen. Peach Trees, 
Dahlia Bulbs, etc., ete. 
ATLANTIC NURSERY CO., Inc. 
BERLIN, MARYLAND 
WANTED—Tree Seeds of all kinds 





solid to Su- 

<i 40 ACRES — hy 
~ gressive, Americus onl other be: st 

. everbearers. Get acquainted 
b offer for testing. Send us lc 
. for mailing expense, and we 
will send you high quality 
everbearing plants (worth $i) 
and guarantee them to fruit all 
summer and fall, or money 
refunded. Catalogue with his- 
tory FREE if you write today. 


THE GARDNER NURSERY CO. 
x 169 OSAGE, IOWA 








CHAS. DETRICHE, SR. 


ANGERS, - FRANCE, 
Grower and Exporter of 
Fruit Tree Stocks, Forest Tree Seed- 
lings, Rose Stocks, Shrubs, Vines 


and Conifers for Nursery Planting 


Information regarding stock, terms, prices. 
etc. may be had on application to ) 
Detriche’s sole representative for the U nited 
States and Canada: 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


Newark, New York. 
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The Question of Horticultural Patents 


The question of protection for raisers and 
introducers of novelties has been from time 
to time discussed in most civilized coun- 
tries, notably the United States, and in 
Europe. The general feeling is that the 
raiser of a genuine novelty in plant, flower, 
or fruit, has fully as much right to a period 
of monopoly as the inventor of some paltry 
mechanical article, but that there are ser- 
ious difficulties in the way of establishing 
the right. 

In the current issue of L’Horticulture 
Francaise, Mr. Ant. Rivoire has a very 
thoughtful article on the subject, says the 
Horticultural Advertiser. While admitting 
the moral right of the raiser, he sees a diffi- 
culty in proving the absolute ownership of 
a novelty. The painter and sculptor sign 
their works and so identify them, but who 
can ear-mark a flower or a fruit? 

Supposing a raiser obtains a valuable 
novelty, how can he be sure that someone 
else, working on the same lines, has not 
secured the same results in Germany, Amer- 
ica, or even in Japan? 

As an illustration, Mr. Rivoire quotes a 
case which happened nearly thirty years 
ago, in which a Lyons nurseryman raised 2 
magnificent Anthurium. A wealthy amateur 
negotiated for its purchase, and got as far 
as bidding 1,600 francs for it, but with the 
proviso that the seller must guarantee the 
plant to be unique. The raiser demurred, 
saying that though he knew the plant to be 








When You Need 
APPLE SEEDLINGS 
APPLE BUDS 
APPLE GRAFTS 
APPLE SCIONS 
APPLE TREES 





Remember 


JIM PARKER 


The Apple Tree Specialist 


TECUMSEH OKLAHOMA 








his own raising and believed there was noth- 
ing like it, he could guarantee that same 
other raiser, in another part of the globe, 
had not been fortunate enough to raise a 
similar and equally good thing. The cor- 
respondence went on for months, during 
which time the plant died, and Mons. Rivoire 
concludes, with a touch of humor, “tout 
le monde fut alors d’accord.” 

He, however, goes on to point out that the 
system of international novelty registration, 
being organized by the U. H. P. L, should be 
a long step towards removing the chief diffi- 
culty in the way of a “horticultural patent 
law,” as if the system be generally adopted, 
it would be easy to make an arbitrary rule 
that the first person registering a novelty 
should be considered the owner and take 
precedence over any later claimants. We 
have a feeling that sooner or later this ques- 
tion will take a practical shape, so that it 
is well to keep ourselves posted as to what 
is said and done by our contemporaries in 
other countries. 


The mango, most delicious of tropical 
fruits, is now being grown on a commercial 
scale in Florida, but the production has 
been seriously interfered with by a fungus 
growth. The Department of Agriculture is 
endeavoring to determine on a remedy for 
this blight, and has just issued a bulletin 
giving the details of certain experiments in 
spraying the fruit. Spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture served to keep the fruit free from 
infection although when applied to the blos- 
soms during the rainy season it was of lit- 
tle or no value. 





Southwestern Orchard Company, Kokomo, 
Ind., have filed articles of incorporation. 
The capital stock is $30,000, and the direc- 
tors are C. O. Willitts, F. H. Jessup and G. 
N. Mayer. 


The Citrus Heights Nursery near Sacra- 
mento, Cal., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $1,000,000, fully paid up. 
The company has recently acquired 50 ad- 
ditional acres, which is to be, prepared at 
once for the reception of nursery stock. 
The present grounds contain approximately 
1,000,000 trees. 

Grapefruit is now being planted extensive- 
ly throughout Florida, even in preference to 
the orange. It bears early and is bigger 
fruit, requiring fewer to fill a box. Having 
a thicker skin it ships better than oranges, 
will keep much longer, and will stand more 
cold. 








ANGERS, 


Against 12 cents (Cost of Post 
refunded at the first Order of th* 
Catalogue (Edition A. F.), 385 Pages anc 
ture with Prices of all the Plants whic 








LOUIS LEROY’S NURSERIES COMPANY, 


L. LEVAVASSEUR and L COURANT, Proprietors-Directors 
Established 1795 


FRANCE 





Wholesale Growers and Exporters of 
Pear, Apple, Mahaleb, Mazzard, Myrobolan and Angers Quince Stocks 
Forest Trees (seedlings and transplanted), Evergreens, Ornamental Shrubs 
Manetti, Multiflore and Roses 
Also a full line of Ornamental Stocks 


Extract from General Catalogue (Edition A. F,) gratis and free on demand: 

age) and 25 cents—Cost of the Volume—(which sum of 25 cents will be 
value of least $10), our General Illustrated descriptive and analytical 
1135 explanatory Vignettes giving the full descriptive Nomencta- 
h we cultivate, will be sent free to any person applying for same 














A state wide movement to beautify the 
commonwealth with shade trees has receiv- 
ed more stimulus than ever this year by the 
offering of a prize by the Massachusetts 
Forestry Association to the city or town 
planting the largest number of shade trees 
up to July 1. 


Superintendent of Parks David Campbell, 
of Syracuse, and his assistant have been 
swamped with letters from Syracusans ask- 
ing that their property be considered when 
the plans for distributing 22,000 trees and 
shrubs about the city are begun. Superin- 
tendent Campbell said he would like to ac- 
commodate all of them but that it would be 
impossible. He has completed his plans to 
place the most of the trees in four general 
divisions of the city and along some of the 
city’s main thoroughfares. 

The lowa State Horticultural Society will 
ask the state for an increase of from $4,000 
to $6,000 a year. The society has been re- 
ceiving $4,000 annually, but much needed 
improvements at the experiment station at 
Charles City, Ia., make an increase neces- 
sary. 





Almond and prune orchardists in the 
Chico, Durham and Nelson, California, belts 
used watchmen this spring instead of auto- 
matic thermometers for warnings of frost 
dangers, the only one that stands between 
the growers and a profitable year. Watch- 
men have been stationed in such a way as 
to cover 90,000 acres and report on temper- 
ature each hour. 
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Blackberries 


No. 1 Root Cutting Plants 
80,000 Erie 10,000 Snyder 
30,000 Mersereau 10,000 Taylor 

20,000 Ohmer 


No. 2 Root Cutting Plants 


Good grade at one-half price of No. 1 
40,000 Erie 15,000 Ohmer 
60,000 Mersereau 50,000 Snyder 


Transplanting Size 


At one-fourth price of No. 1 plants 
50,000 Erie 16,000 Ohmer 
75,000 Mersereau 40,000 Snyder 


Grape Vines 


30,000 Concord, 2-1 30,000 Concord, 2-2 


Peach 


Surplus in light grades. Perfect in root 
and top. Good assortment. 


W. B. COLE, 


Avenue Nurser es Painesville, O. 





F. DELAUNAY, 
ANGERS, FRANCE 


Extensive grower of}Fruit Tree Stocks, Young 
Forest and Ornamental Plants; Tree Stocks; 
Evergreen and Deciduous Plants; Rese Stocks, 
etc., for Nursery Planting, Best grading and 
packing. 

We handle your order, large or small, in fine shapes 


Want lists invited. 
For all information as to stock, prices, etc., addres 


Cc. H. WEBER, American Agent, 
GREENFIELD, IND, 
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What Inexperienced Labor Will Do 


A prominent nurseryman in the Middle 
West said late last month to a representa- 
tive of American Fruits: 

“Confidentially, I have observed some of 
the bummest grading this year that I have 
seen in a long time. It reminds me of old 
times when the average nurseryman thought 
that anything and everything should go if 
he could simply get it off his hands. How- 
ever, in part I think some of the bum work 
is due to incompetent, ineffcient, inexperi- 
enced labor. 

“Nurserymen must work higher class 
talent and pay what it is worth—it is going 
to be a Henry Ford proposition—I have seen 
knots on pear trees as big as your two fists 
from two of the best nurseries in the East; 
Cherry trees worthless; Roses rootless, and 
some as dead as mackerels. From one of 
the very best Eastern nurseries the Cherry 
trees were expressed with a little dry ex- 
celsior and a piece of second-hand burlap— 
ruined. These may be the exceptions pos- 
sibly, but it indicates too much carelessness 
—a low standard, but it all goes to prove 
that the nursery which makes good has a 
future. 

“From three very good nurserymen—hon- 
est men, conscientious men—we have seen 
peach trees with two different labels to the 
bundle. On investigation it seems that the 
trees came from some other grower.—What 
guarantee has the ultimate consumer! 

“We appreciate on the whole, that nurs- 
ery conditions are high, and right, and yet 
there is some room for improvement. 

“Our comment is given in a spirit of 
suggestion and not criticism.” 





April Scene in New York State 

Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y., 
last month affixed to the replies to letters 
from anxious inquirers for reasons why 
stock had not yet been shipped a photograph 
of office and packing house of the company 














surrounded by snow as in midwinter. The 
photograph was dated April 8, 1914, thus 
showing unfavorable shipping conditions at 
a time when ordinarily stock would be mov- 
ing freely. 


April 30th was Raisin Day. Californians 
in various ways directed attention to the 
fact. American Fruits was remembered by 
the Fresno Nursery Co., Charles A. Chamb- 
ers, secretary, with a box of assorted raisins 
and a list of tempting recipes. 


We received last month from Stark Bros. 
Nurseries & Orchard Co., Louisiana, Mo., 
two samples of Delicious apples which had 
been out of storage for some time. They 
were grown in the .Wenatchee valley and 
had been shipped three or four times. They 
arrived in excellent condition, firm and 
juicy. 





Uncorporations 

Walling Orchard Co., State Hill, N. Y., 
$10,000. Charles J. Beck, Yonkers, N. Y., 
and others. 

Delaware County Orchard and Nursery 
Co., Delaware, O., $10,000; J. C. Vergon, J. 
C. Swickheimer, H. D. Yates. 

Osage Pecan and Lake Company of Lamar, 
Barton County; $4,000. Wilmer P. Finks, 
David B. Fant and Sandford P. Smith. 

The Meneray-Omaha Nursery Co., has 
incorporated in Nebraska with $175,000 cap- 
ital stock and has moved its headquarters 
to Omaha. It has 250 acres in fields at 
Crescent, la., and Council Bluffs. The ware- 
lLouses and nurseries will continue to be 
maintained in lowa. 

A charter has been issued to the Knox- 
ville, Tenn., Nursery Co., with a capital 
stock of $50,000. The incorporators are: 
M. L. Smith, E. E. Rutherford, J. L. Smith 
and J. H. Rudder. 

Cintronelle Nursery and Orchard Co., 
Citronelle, Ala.; $6,000; L. Reeves, R. L. 
Scott. 

The Cherokee Nursery Company, with an 
authorized capital stock of $50,000, divided 
into shares of $50 each, filed articles of 
incorporation in the County Clerk’s office at 
Louisville, Ky. The incorporators are Ed 
ward Wilder, Charles E. Gould and Charles 
P. O’Brien. 


A CASH FROPOSITION 
Readers of “American Fruits” who are in 
a position to procure subscriptions for this 
jorunal may learn of our cash proposition 
by communicating with the General Man- 
ager, 125 Ellwanger & Barry building, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 





French Fruit Stocks 


MAHALEB, MYROBOLAN, MAZZARD, 
QUINCE, APPLE, PEAR 1 Year Transp. 
MARIANA Cuttings 
Large Stock of Norway Maples 


From 4 to 12 ft. 


Schwedleri Maple 5 to 8 feet, Cornus Elegans 


Try Wick Hathaway First 


The Veteran Expert Plant Grower. The Leading Varieties 


BLACKBERRY 
RASPBERRY 


Finer average quality never grew out of the ground 


STRAWBERRY 








od 


aie 's 








2 to 3 feet 


RIVERS PURPLE BEECH, 1 to 3 feet, grafted 
VIBURNUM PLICATUM, 1 12 to 2 feet 
EVERGREENS SEEDLINGS AND 


TRANSPLANTS 
HEMLOCKS 10 to 12 ins., Transp’d 


General Assortment of Hardy Shrubs 
ALTHAEA, SPIREAS, HYDRANGEA, 
DEUTZIA, 


PRIVETS, WEIGELA, etc., All sizes 
HERBACEOUS PAEONIES, LOW PRICES 


;, MANETTI AND GRIFFERAIE CUTTINGS, 
BRIARS, POLYANTHA, RUGOSA SEEDLINGS 
ROSES, MOSS, HYBR. PERP. CLIMBERS 
TEAS AND HYBRID. TEAS 


WRITE FOR ENGLISH TRADE LIST 


Desfosse-Thuillier Fils & Co. P 
The Most Extensive and Exclusive Berry Plant Nursery in Ohio 


TO NE Ww PATRONS 


Let me have an order. If first class stock put upinattractive 
shape counts for anything, our first trade should not be our last. i 
MY REGULAR CUSTOM (once my first) IS STILL MY BEST. To : 
both former and new, let me advise YOU to get YOUR contract 
in early for next year’s business 


Do It Now 
This Year, This One “1914” Don’t Forget It 


For the 1915 Berry plant demand promises larger than 
ever before. I grow Millions of Plants annually and could 


BET A AND win 


That the quality will meet the approval of every buyer. I want 
your orders. Meet me at the convention 


WICK HATHAWAY 


DEPT. 5 
MADISON, LAKE CO., OHIO 


HUNDRED 





Orleans, France No Agents 
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Cleveland Convention Plans Completed 


kept fully informed regarding the 

plans for the Cleveland convention of 
the American Association of Nurserymen, 
June 24-26. The programme was publish- 
ed at page 110 of the April issue of this 
magazine; also the arrangements for a spe- 
cial train for the Texas and western dele- 
gations. The dates of the Pacific Coast As- 
sociation of Nurserymen’s convention at 
Vancouver, B. C., have been fixed so that 
members of that Association can attend 
both conventions if they so desire. Several 
may accompany President Pilkington to 
Cleveland. 

In the January issue of American Fruits 
appeared an engraving of the Hollenden 
hotel, the convention headquarters. The 
hotel is conducted on the European plan; 
rates are $2 to $3.50 for single room with 
bath; double $3.50 to $5; rooms with twin 
baths $4 to $6. 

Programme arrangements are here repeat- 
ed from the April issue. Among those who 
will speak are former President John Day- 
ton on “Competition”; J. R. Mayhew, presi- 
dent of the Southern Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion, on “Problems of Marketing our Pro- 
ducts”; Jefferson Thomas, Jacksonville, Fla., 
will speak on “Where our Trees are Going”; 
W. C. Reed will tell of “Pecans for Profit”; 
the “old man eloquent,” C. S. Harrison, of 
Nebraska, will arouse the enthusiasm of 


R EADERS of American Fruits have been 





HARD WOOD CUTTINGS 


We offera chee lot of the following cuttings and are 
pared to ship promptly 
CURRA AND GOOSEBERRY CUTTINGS 
White Grape Rhd Cross Versailles 
North Ltar Lees Prolific Perfection 


} Black Naples Josselyn 
Fay Black Victoria Houghton 
Red Dutch Wilder Downing 


White Dutch L ondon Market Pearl 
MISCELLANEOUS CUTTINGS 
Orange Quince California Privet 
Golden Willow Ibota Privet 
Lombardy Puplar Amoor River 
Volga a. Matrimony Vine 
Carolina lar Dorothy Perkins Rose 
Spirea Van Houtei Red Twig Dogwood 
SMALL TRANSPLANTING STOCK FOR LINING 
OUT OR MAILING 
10,000 White Dutch 5,000 Pomona 
25,000 Red Cross 25,000 London Market 
15,000 North Star 45.000 Wilder 
10,000 Victoria 30,000 California Privet 
10,000 Cherry 10,000 Houghton 
15,000 White Grape 10,000 Downing 
10,000 Red Dutch 10,000 Pear! 
We also have a good assortment of grape cuttings 
and our usual stock of small fruit plants. 


W. N. SCARFF, New Carlisle, O. 





FOR SALE 


36 acre Nursery in central Illinois, the richest 
farming country inthe world. Excellent reputation 
and business. Best of reasens for selling. Will sell 
with or without 80 acre farm, residence, Office and 
14 acre block in town, excellent Tree Seed and native 
perennial business. “G,” American Fruits. 


members to the “Mission of Beauty”; John 
Palmer of Annan, Scotland, has agreed to 
address the Convention on “Trade Condi- 
tions on the Other Side”; F. Hogg, of To- 
ronto, will speak for the Canadian nursery- 
men; Robert Pyle’s subject will be “Roses”; 
Henry Hicks, of Isaac Hicks & Son, will 
discuss “Fitting Trees to Soil and Climate” 
the witty Jim Parker, of Oklahoma, has se- 
lected “Water” as his subject, but furnishes 
no hint as to how he proposes to handle it. 
Ex-president J. W. Hill of lowa, and George 
C. Roeding of California, will also have 
places on the completed programme. 

In his announcement the secretary says: 

“We are assured by the committee that 
the citizens of Cleveland and the Ohio 
Nurserymen will use their best efforts to 
make the visit of the Association one to be 
remembered with pleasure and profit, and 
that means that no money or pains will be 
spared in providing for the enjoyment of 
members and lady visitors. 

“The exhibits have become a very import- 
ant feature of our meetings, and arrange. 
ments for ample space have been made at 
The Hollenden. Exhibits are invited from 
nurserymen and manufacturers of tools, im- 
plements or anything used by nurserymen. 
T. B. West, Perry, Ohio, chairman of Com- 
mittee on Exhibits, expects this year’s exhi- 
bition to eclipse all former ones.” 


The City of Cleveland 


Cleveland is not only first of the great 
cities of Ohio in the number of inhabitants, 
but is also entitled to be classed first in 
commercial standing and its progressive- 
ness, in its natural, steady and material 
growth along all lines. 

Everything that modern science and in- 
vention has created has been adopted for 
the benefit, comfort and future welfare of 
its inhabitants and visitors. 

Founded in 1796 by Gen. Moses Cleveland, 
soldier, lawyer, engineer of the Connecticut 
Land Company, owners of 3,000,000 acres of 
the Connecticut Western Reserve. 

By the census of 1910 has a population of 
560,663, and is increasing rapidly. 

It is located on the southern shore of Lake 
Erie, at the mouth of the Cuyahoga River. 

Fourteen magnificent parks are comprised 
in the park system of fifteen hundred acres, 
with their beautiful natural scenery, thread- 
ed by thirty miles of splendid boulevards. 

Has a fine street railway system, operated 
over 200 miles of double track, and electric 
throughout. A “touring-car’’ makes five two- 
hour trips over the city daily throughout 
the open season, in charge of a competent 








PLANTING STOCK OF 
Forest Trees and Evergreens 


Roses on Canina, etc., etc. 
FROM 


FOCKO BOHLEN, HALSTENBEK, GERMANY 


Are Second to None 


THE HORTICULTURAL @COMPANY, 
WORCESTER, MASS, Sole Agents 
To whom all correspondence should be addressed 


conductor who indicates the points of inter- 
est passed. 

Cleveland has 300 churches and more than 
100 benevolent institutions. 

Here are numerous educational institu- 
tions, including Western Reserve University, 
Case School of Applied Science, Adelbert 
College, Woman's College, and Medical Col- 
lege. 

Has a new Government Building fronting 
the Public Square, which has just been com- 
pleted at a cost of over $3,000,000. 

Thousands of beautiful residences are evi- 
dences of the prosperity of Cleveland's citi- 
zens. 


Gave Away 2,800 Fig Trees 


Griffing Brothers Company, Macclenny, 
Fla., on three days in the first week of April 
gave away 2,800 fig trees. It was announced 
that 1,000 trees would be given away, but 
the demand was so strong that an additional 
supply was sent from the nurseries to the 
Jacksonville store. The only condition at- 
tached to the gift is that the trees be plant- 
ed and cultivated according to the instruc 
tions of Griffing Brothers, and that the lat 
ter have the privilege of pruning them from 
time to time, as required, to make sure that 
the trees are properly handled, and will 
produce the splendid crops of which they 
are capable. 


N. C. Peach Seed 


We have on hand a few hundred 
bushels of old seed, ready 
for immediate shipment 
Sample and prices on request 
J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO. 
POMONA, N. C. 


T. S. HUBBARD CO. 


FREDONIA, N. Y. 
GROWERS OF 


Grapevines Currants 
Gooseberries Blackberries 








Leading varieties well rooted. Write for 
prices naming kinds and quantity wanted. 


Established 46 Years 





If You Want to Live 


Come to Springdale, best part of Ozarks. Mostly 
northern people, many from Iowa. 

No malaria, mosquitoes, negroes or saloons. 
SOFT water. Fine schools and churches. Long 
growing season; ideal summers. 

$400,000 fruit crop last year. Arkansas apples took 
prize at Council Bluffs show in 1910, 

Stock propositions $15 up; bearing orchards $100 
acre. Free lists. 10c census map. 


FREDERICKS, Springdale, Washington, Co., Arkansas 





FOR SPRING OF 1914 


We offer more than our qgnal supply of One and 
Two Year Apple Trees. We still have . large lot 
of Scions to offer. Write a prices. JOHN A. CAN- 
NEDY NURSERY & ORCHARD CO., ww. 4, mi. 
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Special 


Cleaned Up and Selling For Fall 

Troy, Ohio—The Farmers Nursery Com- 
pany: “We have found this a very peculiar 
season in the nursery business. We have 
not seen such a scramble for some lines ol 
goods, especially Cherry, first Peach 
and some varieties of Apple, in a good many 
years. Practically all stock will be cleaned 
up in the valley and some people will be 
short in it there. 

“Collections so far in the retail business 
have been good. We look for good business 
for the coming year; in fact, our men are 
all confident of success. We have severa! 
companies of salesmen that are out already 
for fall business and are meeting with un- 
of the year. 
winter 


class 


usual success for this season 

“Stock has all come through the 
without injury and no doubt will make up 
well for another season if we have any kind 
of seasonable weather.” 


Orders Exceeded the Supply 


Winfield, Kans.—The Winfield Nursery 
Co.: “Sales for the season very satisfac- 
tory. We should estimate at this time that 


our spring’s business will exceed that of a 
year ago about sixty to seventy per cent. 

“We shall sell out clean, with the possible 
exception of one or two varieties of apple. 
We have been compelled to refuse a large 
number of orders and return the money for 
orders of pedigreed stock that we were un 
able to furnish.” 


Trade Beyond Expectation 


Shenandoah, lowa—E. S. Welch; Mount 
Arbor Nurseries: “We have had a good 
year’s business; trade in most lines of 


stock has exceeded our expectation and we 
will have but little surplus by May Ist. Have 
sold entirely out on many varieties of stock. 
I think this is the case with most firms. 

“While March was a cold, stormy month 
with us, on the whole we have had a fav- 
orable season for handling stock and were 
able to get most of our shipments off in good 
time. 

“The outlook for the future is encourag 
ing, especially if we have good crops this 
year.” 


At Louisiana, Missouri 

Louisiana, Mo.—E. W. Stark, President 
Stark Bros Nurseries and Orchards Co.: 
“We are just closing a most satisfactory 
season, and will make one of the best clean- 
ups in our history. We will probably burn 
some peach at the close of the season, but 
very little stock of other kinds. Conditions 
have been perfect for the delivery of stock, 
collections were never better and both our 
salesmen’s and mail order have 
shown a healthy increase over the previous 
year. 

“It is rather early to forecast conditions 


business 
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Burlap and Bagging for Nursery Purposes 


Are Handled Extensively by Us 


And if you will drop us a line perhaps will be able to save you some money on your purchases of this kind. 
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the coming season, but judging from a vol- 
uminous correspondence there will be a con- 
tinued heavy planting next season, especial 
ly of apple, with probably a falling off in the 
demand for peach. 

this 
whole a little better than 
apple has as yet hardly reached normal, al- 
though from the outlook they will be where 


been on the 
year, but 


“Prices season have 


last 


they should be by the time next season be- 
gins. Apple prices have, of course, been far 
too low the last two seasons.” 


Giood But Backward Season 
Manchester, Conn.—C. R. Burr & 
“The season with us has been good. 
We are satisfactory 
shape. Of course, it has little bit 
backward. At this time we have about all 
we can attend to; don’t know what the sea- 
son will be for next year.” 


Com- 
pany: 
going to clean up in 
been a 


iebruary and March Orders Heavy 

Greenbrier, Tenn. Greenbrier Nursery 
“We are just through shipping and 
find the year’s business has cleaned up our 
stock. We have sold practically everything. 
Much to our surprise February and March 


Ce.: 


brought in the best orders. 
“We have our usual supply for the coming 
year and see no reason why the same can 


not be sold at a good price.” 


Good Demand for Stock 

Charles City, la.-E. M. Sherman, Prest. 
Sherman Nursery “We find there is 
quite a surplus of apple of the leading sorts 
through this section of the country this 
spring. There is, however, a good demand 
for stock in general. 

“Retail trade with most of the nursery- 
men is in advance of the sales of last sea- 
son at the same period and we anticipate 


Ce.: 


the general result of the season’s business 
throughout the northwest is going to be sat- 
isfactory.” 


According to the figures given out by 
railroad officials, the 1913 crop of Emper- 
ors and Malagas was worth over $3,000,000 
to the grape growers of Fresno, Tulare and 
Kings counties, California. During the sea- 
son 2,293 cars of grapes were shipped to 
Eastern markets from Fresno County and 
362 cars from Tulare and Kings counties, 
making a total of 2,655 cars from the dis- 
trict. 

Between one and two million trees and 
shrubs were shipped last month from nurser- 
ies of Geneva, N. Y., which employed nearly 
1000 persons in the work. The value of 
the output estimated at upwards of 
$1,000,000. 


was 
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will appreciate your inquiries and try to merit a share of your valued orders 


General Offices: 335 Cherry St. 


ACME BURLAP BAG CO. 
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Spring Reports from Nursery Trade Centers 


Prices Too Low 


Shenandoah, lowa.—The Shenandoah Nur- 
series, D. S. Lake, President: “We are too 


busy with our spring trade to say much 
about business, but as far as I know now 
everything in the nursery line is about 


cleaned up here in the West. 

“I think that this is the largest spring's 
trade that we have had for a great many 
years. The only trouble is prices are too 
low, but of course this is the nurserymen’s 
fault. 

“I look for a very active demand in the 
future and for better prices. I believe that 
business in every line is going to improve.” 


The Demand for Ornamentals 


The demand for ornamental nursery stock, 
writes The Bay State Nurseries, North 
Abington, Mass., to the Florists’ Exchange, 
is on the increase. Every real-estate owner 
now has come to realize that the outdoor 
surroundings are as much a part of the 
home as the house itself, and the trees and 
fiowering shrubbery, when properly set, are 
the furnishings for the home. Plants should 
be arranged on the lawn in groups for the 
most part, so as to produce the effect upon 
the lawn that the frame produces upon the 
picture. The old method of scattering shrub- 
bery here and there promiscuously is no 
longer tolerated. The shrubs must be group- 
ed with a view to harmony of coloring, of 
blossoming, and of foliage. Fall coloring ef- 
fects must not be left out. 

Large estates cannot well be treated by 
amateurs. A landscape architect, who has 
studied plants in relation to one another, 
should be employed. Where this is not 
practical, however, good results are often at- 
tained by amateurs who have a taste for this 
kind of work. 

Both narrow and broad leaved evergreens 
should be used to give winter coloring for 
best results. We recommend all people who 
contemplate doing planting for themselves, 
and who have not made a scientific study of 
it, to begin at once to keep their eyes open 
and see the nice plantings that are being 
effected in nearly all sections of the country 
at the present time, and especially nature’s 
hillside plantings. Some of the finest effects 
that we have ever seen have been natural 
plantings. 


W. & T. Smith Co., Geneva, N. Y., say: 
“We have never seen such active demand 
for both fruit and ornamental stock as has 
developed this spring. We are entirely sold 
out on all the principal items and under- 
stand this is the condition with most other 
nurseries.” 


In Nebraska 2746 acres are devoted to the 
production of nursery stock. 


We 
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Events in Wursery and Orchard Rows 


Special Reports to “American Fruits” 


Prof. Bailey on Tree Planting—Professor 
L. H. Bailey, whose authority in such mat- 
ters generally goes unquestioned, in his 
“Principles of Fruit Growing,” says: “Per- 
haps half the entire root system of the young 
tree is left in the ground when it is dug. It 
is, therefore, evident that the top should 
be cut back to a corresponding amount. 
Trees which are allowed to carry too much 
top when planted may fail outright to grow; 
or, if they start, they are very likely to be 
overtaken by the drouths of summer. Even 
if they live, the growth is generally small 
and uncertain, and the tree may fall a prey 
to borers or a victim to high winds. On the 
other hand, trees may be trimmed too se 
verely when pruned. Except possibly in 
the case of peaches, it is probably unwise to 
trim the trees to a mere pole, and with 
peaches it may be better to leave spure with 
at least one bud than to trim to a whip.” 


Origin of Arbor Day—Back in 1872, J. 
Sterling Morton originated the idea of in- 
stituting a day for systematic tree planting 
in the “Treeless State” of Nebraska. A day 
was accordingly set apart by the Governor, 
and on this day more than a million trees 
were planted. Ever since that time practi- 
cally every state in the Union has set aside 
a day or more in the year to be known as 
Arbor Day. 


Largest Fruit Tree—Maryland has the 
largest fruit tree in the United States, a 
peach tree standing on the farm of Allen 
Harris, Kent county, Mo., that measures five 
feet seven inches in circumference. Wawona, 
the Tunnel tree, in California, has a road- 
way 27 feet through, 10 feet wide. Redwood 
trees in California have rings which indi- 
cate that they are more than 5,000 years old. 
Grizzly Giant has a circumference of 98 
feet, but the largest tree in the world is 
the Great Chestnut, at the foot of Mount 
Etna, in Sicily, called the Chestnut Tree of 
a Hundred Horses. The trunk is 212 feet in 
circumference. Through its trunk two car- 
riages can be driven abreast. The cost- 
liest tree in the world is a Plane Tree in 
Wood street, London. The space it occu- 
pies would rent for $1,500 a year, making 
the tree’s value $30,000. 


Famous Trees—The Great Banyan Tree, 
in Calcutta, covers more ground than any 
other tree in the world, though it is only a 
little more than a hundred years old. The 
Washington Elm, at Cambridge, Mass., is 
one of the most historic trees, and under 
it Washington took command of the Con- 
tinental Army, July 3, 1775. The Famous 
Charter Oak, in Connecticut, is estimated 
to be about 2,000 years old when it fell. 
When the state charter would have been 
confiscated by England a patriot hid the doc- 
ument in the tree’s hollow trunk, where it 
was preserved for subsequent use. 


Two Thousand Acre Citrus Plant—A com- 
pany has just been organized, with a capital 
of $250,000, to develop the citrus fruit indus- 
try in the vicinity of San Benito, Texas. 
The company is made up of both local and 
outside capitalists, who have obtained 2,000 
acres of land a short distance north of this 
city to be put out in all kinds of citrus pro- 
ducts, of which oranges and grape fruit will 
probably be most in evidence. Every effort 
will be made to give the trees plenty of 
growing room. These will be protected from 
any severe cold and winds by bamboo 
hedges every ten rows. To care for the 
large orchards and see that the young trees 
get the most expert attention the company 
has acquired the services of J. G. Bowyer. 
at present manager of the local nursery and 
a man of several years’ experience in the 
handling and care of citrus fruits in the low- 
er Rio Grande Valley. Another expert, prob- 
ably from California, will also be engaged 
at an early date to assist Mr. Bowyer. 
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Pennsylvania Forest Reserves—More than 
3,500,000 seedling trees will be planted on 
the 1,000,000 acres of Pennsylvania’s forest 
reserves this year, according to the state- 
ment of Robert S. Conklin, state forestry 
commissioner. This work was authorized 
by the state forestry commission at its 
meeting last week and will be started with- 
in a few days. The exact number of seed- 
lings to be set out is 3,557,000, of which all 
but 510,000 were raised on the state’s nur- 
series. Many of the seedlings will be ob- 
tained from the nurseries at Mont Alto. 


American-Grown Mangoes—The chief ag- 
ricultural explorer in the employ of Uncle 
Sam—David G. Fairchild—as far back as 
1898, while in Bombay, was talking to a man 
in a hotel there of mangoes. That man said: 
“If you are after mangoes by all means go 
around and see Tata.” Tata, it seems, was 
the richest Parsee in all India and deeply 
interested in mango culture, and he told Mr. 
Fairchild that he would be glad indeed to 
send a selection of mango trees to the 
United States. Seven varieties were receiv- 
ed and they have been nursed along in Flor- 
ida ever since, and carried through some 
bad seasons. Last year a large basket of 
American-grown mangoes from one of these 
t-ees was presented to the president. The 
basket was of about a peck capacity, but it 
contained only five mangoes. The largest 
specimen weighed two pounds. 


Not Much Danger—In replying to a re 
quest for information about possible danger 
of importing tree pests on nursery stock 
brought into Pennsylvania from other states, 
State Economic Zoologist H. A. Surface, re- 
cently wrote as follows to a correspondent: 
“There is no unusual danger. All other 
states have their official nursery inspectors 
who inspect their nursery stock the same 
as we do, and we will also inspect shipments 
here when they come from regions where 
there are very injurious pests.” 

Most Suitable Shade Trees—The most 
suitable trees are the slow-growing. The 
trees of rapid growth are short-lived, brittle 
and easily broken in a storm or by weight of 
ice or snow. The silver and sugar maple 
and the elm are subject to attack by pests, 
and on this account are not altogether suit- 
able trees. The Carolina poplar is too easi- 
ly overturned and broken down by the wind, 
and the ailanthus is too weedlike to be de- 
sirable. The linden and horse chestnut are 
subject to tussock moth caterpillars, but 
these can be readily controlled. The Ori- 
ental plane, the Norway maple and the gink- 
go are comparatively immune from insect 
nests. These latter trees, therefore, with 
the sycamore, red oak and the tulip, are 
most suitable for general purposes. The 
Norway maple is adaptable to a variety of 
soils. The horse chestnut requires a moist 
soil. The red oak does not require quite so 
much moisture. 





One Million Pine Seedlings—The first ex- 
tensive government reforestation will be 
started as soon as the weather permits. One 
million pine seedlings will be planted by 
the Minnesota forest service in Ithaca park, 
Burnside forest and Pillsbury forest. Sixty 
years from the time the seeds are planted 
the trees will be ready for cutting into logs. 
The land to be used for the planting, about 
1,000,000 acres, is owned by the government. 


Maine Growers Active—Asst. Horticul- 
turist H. P. Sweetser calls attention to the 
growth of the fruit growing industry in Ox- 
ford county, Maine, during the past few 
years. Four years ago people in that vicin- 
ity were just beginning to spray their trees 
and in the towns of Hebron and Buckfield 
just one barrel of spraying material was 
used. This year at East Hebron alone the 
fruit growers used one car load of spraying 
material. 


Japanese Persimmons—Since its success 
ful introduction into this country in 1875, the 
Japan Persimmon (Diospyros Kaki) has 
been slowly but steadily gaining in favor. 
Since native persimmon seedlings (Diospy- 
ros Virginiana) are used as stocks on which 
to grow the Japan sorts, they can be grown 
on as wide a range of soil as the native 
persimmon, and it is not too much to say 
that they will succeed with the minimum 
care and attention with which any fruit 
may be successfully grown. At the same 
time, they respond generously to good care 
and cultivation. The trees are vigorous, pro- 
lific and have few enemies. The region in 
which the Japan persimmon may be grown 
covers the cotton-growing belt. A carefully 
selected list of varieties will give fruit in 
abundance from August to December and 
later. During a very considerable portion 
of this period other fruit crops are out of 


season. 


College Will Recommend Nurserymen—Iin 
a recent talk to residents of Uxbridge, Mass.., 
Charles W. Young, of Fall River, said: “The 
buyer usually says: ‘I want a large tree, 
something to give immediate effect, for | 
have only a few years to live and I want 
results right away.’ You should say ‘I want 
a prime tree, a tree that will successfully 
stand the shock of transplanting, a tree that 
will keep growing—that is the only safe 
tree to plant. Buy a ten to twelve foot 
maple, three years of age. These are the 
successful trees to plant, guard against buy- 
ing coarse, overgrown trees for it is money 
thrown away. Consult your college and they 
will give you a list of good nurserymen for 
they have no axe to grind at Amherst.” 


New Peach at Fort Valley—-Of interest to 
peach growers throughout the country is 
the announcement of the propogation of a 
new peach that combines the beauty of the 
Elberta with the solidity of the Early Belle 
and the distinct advantage of its ripening a 
week or ten days earlier than the latter 
variety. The new peach will be known as 
“Hiley’s Beauty,” and represents the labor 
and work during the past five years of 
Eugene W. Hiley, Fort Valley, Ga., who is 
best known to orchardists as the propa- 
gator of the Early, or more correctly speak- 
ing, Hiley Belle peach. Mr. Hiley has been 
prominently identified with the orchard and 
nursery business since early manhood and 
during the past thirty years has devoted his 
efforts exclusively to this work. In 1883 he 
began the study of peach propagation and 
culture with L. A. Rumph, whose farm ad- 
joined his nephew's, S. H. Rumph, the 
father of the famous Elberta. 


From Grain to Fruit—Believing that the 
foothills of the Allegheny mountains in 
Blair county, Pa., are as well adapted to the 
raising of apples and other fruit as the 
most prolific sections of Adams and York 
counties, Farm Agent R. B. Dunlap, will 
devote his energies during the present win- 
ter to inducing the land owners to pay 
less attention to the‘ raising of grain and 
more to fruit and cattle. 


Olives Bring $200 a Ton—Although last 
year was a lean one generally for the almond 
industry of California, Corning crops set 
what is believed to be a record for net re- 
turns per acre from almond orchards. 
George Eatrem, a Corning grower has clear- 
ed $400 from the crop of two acres, which 
is about $25 more than last year’s high 
record. Olives are to be a very valuable 
crop this season. It is stated that pickling 
olives will be worth $200 a ton, or ten cents 
a pound. Last year the returns were so 
small that some orchards were left unpick- 
ed and few were carefully harvested. 
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EADERS of American Fruits will be 

particularly interested in the an- 

nouncement of a new edition of the 

Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture 
by Dr. L. H. Bailey who is well known at 
least to the older members of the American 
and other associations of nurserymen at 
whose conventions he has spoken in years 
past. All the writings by Dr. Bailey are of 
high value to the horticulturist. The Cy- 
clopedia is probably his most pretentious 
work. The new edition in six volumes is 
a reference work which assumes in horticul- 
ture the commanding position of the great 
English encyclopedias in the field of gen- 
eral knowledge. It is probable that no man 
in the United States is so well equipped by 
training and experience to undertake a work 
of this magnitude as is Dr. Bailey. 

The new Standard Cyclopedia of Horti- 
culture, the second edition of the original 
Cyclopedia, has been freshly written in the 
light of the most recent research and ex- 
perience. It is not merely an ordinary re- 
vision or corrected edition of the old Cyclo- 
pedia, but it is a new work from start to 
finish with enlarged boundaries geographi- 
cally and practically; it supersedes and dis- 
places all previous editions or reprints of 
every kind whatsoever. 

It is the fullest, the newest, the most au- 
thoritative of all works of its kind and con- 
stitutes the most conscientious attempt that 
has ever been made to compress the whole 
story of our horticultural thought, learning 
and achievement into one set of books. The 
text is under alphabetical arrangement and 
is supplemented by a Synopsis of the Plant 
Kingdom; a Key to Identification of Spe- 
cies; a list of specific plant names with their 
meaning translated into English and their 
pronunciation given; a Glossary with defi- 
nitions of technical terms and a General 
Index. Every name in the Cyclodepia is 
also pronounced in its regular entry. 


Whatever plant may reasonably prompt 
a question as to the genus, species, history, 
or method of cultivation, the owner of the 
Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture will 
have at hand in this work a means of quick- 
ly satisfying his need for authoritative in- 
formation. The method in the Cyclopedia, 
in other words, turns about two purposes— 
identification of species and the cultivation 
of plants. It is, therefore, both an Ency- 
clopedia and a Manual, for with the aid of 
its Synopsis and Key, amateur and profes- 
sional alike may quickly identify any plant, 
shrub or fruit contained within the set, and 
then receive instructions for its cultivation. 
These instructions are given in every case 
by experts selected from the front rank of 
North America’s horticultural authorities. 

Its geographical boundaries have been 
widened to include not only those parts of 
the United States and Canada originally 
treated, but the tropical portions of the 
United States, such as Southern Florida and 
Southern California, as well as Porto Rico, 
Hawaii and other of our island possessions. 
The treatment of conditions, even in terri- 
tory covered by the old Cyclopedia, has 
been greatly broadened, as Professor Bailey 
has personally visited these territories since 
the publication of the old work in order to 
familiarize himself with the latest and most 
successful horticultural methods in each 
part of the country. 

This unrivaled combination of horticul- 
tural knowledge is supplemented by 24 ex- 
quisite color plates presenting the subjects 
in the true colors of nature. In preparing 
them use has been made of the best exper- 
ience in modern methods of color photog- 
raphy and color printing. There are, be- 
sides, 96 full page half-tone plates repro- 
duced in sepia and more than 4,000 text cuts. 

The Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture 


presents the combined labor and experience 
of the foremost North American authorities 
on horticultural subjects. These six magni- 
ficent volumes place at the disposal of the 
horticulturist, whether practical, amateur or 
scientific, an ample and readily accessible 
account of every subject which at any time 
may be of interest or practical use in his 
calling. Its range is wide, covering plants, 
flowers, vegetables, trees, tillage processes, 
tools and implements, cultural discussions, 
botanical history, geography, commercial 
markets, and a myriad items that only con- 
stant use will reveal. The scope of the vol- 
umes has not been confined to botanical sub- 
jects alone, but every subject in any way 
incident to the activities of the horticulturist 
has been fully covered, commercially as well 
as scientifically. Its subject matter is of al- 
most universal interest, and is treated in 
such a practical, scholarly and discriminat- 
ing manner that whoever may be In any way 
concerned with horticulture, whether as a 
means of gaining a livelihood, as a mode of 
recreation, as an outlet for pent-up energy, 
as a field for scientific investigation, as a 
method of beautifying his surroundings, as 
gardener, seedsman, florist, nurseryman, stu- 
dent, teacher, botanist, merchant or coun- 
try gentleman, will find the Standard Cyclo- 
pedia of Horticulture a work replete with 
suggestions, abounding in ideas, and fertile 
in timely hints, philosophic in design, wide 
in scope and minute in detail—an essential 
to all who would explore the fascinating 
wonders of plant life and cultivation. 

The fact that the Macmillan Company has 
been entrusted with its publication is a 
guaranty that the letter press, illustrations, 
binding and durability are all that could be 
desired. 

Six large quarto volumes. More than 3,600 
pages. 24 full page color plates. 96 full 
page sepia halftones. More than 4,000 text 
engravings. 500 collaborators. Approxi- 
mately 4,000 genera, 15,000 species and 40,- 
000 plant names. Bound in dark green buck- 
ram, with gilt lettering. $36.00 per set of 
six volumes. For foreign shipment add 10%. 

By an unusual arrangement with the pub- 
lishers we offer the Cyclopedia to our read- 
ers on special easy terms. Sixteen page 
prospectus containing complete description 
will be sent upon application to the Literary 
Editor, American Fruits Magazine, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 





The current wholesale catalogue of Jac. 
Smits & Co., Naarden, Holland, in a cover 
of red, white and blue, the national colors of 
the Netherlands as well as those of the 
United States, is unique in that it has a 
marginal thumb index for ready reference 
to stocks. The colored plate frontispiece is 
a handsome reproduction of Spirea Naarden. 





Photo engravings of the nurseries and the 
home of George H. Whiting adorn the covers 
of the thirteenth annual catalogue of the 
Whiting Nursery Co.. Yankton, S. D. The 
list of stock indicates the comprehensive 
character of the nurseries. 





We have received from Secretary W. F. 
Hutchison of the Railway Gardening Assn.. 
the published proceedings of the seventh 
annual meeting of the association held at 
Nashville. Tenn.. August 12-15. 1913. The 
papers and discussions show a lively activity 
in the subject. The 1914 meeting will be 
held in New York city August 11-14. 


As far as black is from white is the cur- 
rent catalogue of the Elm City Nurserv Com- 
nany. New Haven. Conn., from the criticism 
recently made by the secretary of the Amer- 
ican Pomological Society regarding exagger- 
ated illustrations in nursery catalogues: for 
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the New Haven company’s catalogue has mo 
illustrations. “We believe that the plant 
purchaser knows what he wants,” says the 
Elm City Nursery Company, “and is most in- 
terested in what we have for sale, the sizes 
and prices, printed in plain, large type, and 
does not depend to any extent upon cata- 
logue illustrations for guidance.” Sixty 
pages of listings with index conform to this 
platform in as convenient attractive and ef- 
fective a manner as we have seen. 





The American Newspaper Annual and Di- 
rectory is in its forty-sixth year of publica- 
tion. It is in every way a most desirable 
reference book, the maps and descriptive 
matter being of value to all business men, 
aside from its mine of information regard- 
ing periodical publications of all kinds. 

The Annual and Directory is now the only 
publication of its kind which is compiled 
from information gathered with such thor- 
oughness each year from original sources. 
George P. Rowell was the first to compile 
such a work, and for many years he issued 
the American Newspaper Directory. Fol- 
lowing his death, the Directory, with its 
records, copyrights and property, was sold 
to N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, Pa., who 
combined it with their Annual. 

One specially valuable feature is the popu- 
lation of over eleven thousand towns, little 
and big, as given by the U. S. Census of 
1910 and the Canadian Census of 1911. 

As always, special attention has been 
given to the important matter of circula- 
tion figures. 





The proceedings of the 18th annual meet- 
ing of the American Association of Farmers 
Institute workers have been issued by the 
secretary, Prof. L. R. Taft, East Lansing, 
Mich. This institution has done a wonder- 
ful work for the farmers of the country and 
has indirectly and directly caused increas- 
ing demand for nursery stock. 





That Brazilian purchasers of California 
prunes have reason to consider them delica- 
cies, since they pay at the rate of 65 to 75 
cents a pound for them, is one of the odd 
facts brought out in a bulletin just issued 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce. 
American orchardists have nothing to learn 
from Continental packers of choice apples. 
but too wide a margin (i. e., 10 fruits) in 
grading American prunes is said to affect 
unfavorably their sale in France, where 
they come in competition with the more 
evenly graded French prune. The inclusion 
in each cose of dried or evaporated fruit 
destined for the German market of a print- 
ed slip giving in the German language con- 
cise instructions for properly cooking the 
fruit would tend te augment materially the 
consumption thereof. The sea voyage from 
New York to Norway is now but nine days, 
where formerly it was 25 to 30. Because 
peaches in England must be grown under 
glass, and hence are expensive, they have 
not come into general consumption there. 
Shipment by water instead of by rail might 
reopen the Mexican market to apples from 
the United States. The reverse seasons in 
Uruguay must not be lost sight of when 
planning a trade campaign in that republic. 
The Hongkong market is easily overstocked 
with foreign fruit. Only highly colored ap- 
ples of medium size anr smooth shape are 
asked for by Australian importers. Because 
the russet apple can be eaten with comfort 
unpeeled, it is the most popular in Cape 
Town. There are other interesting points 
brought out in the monograph referred to. 


The Aphine Manufacturing Company of 
Madison, N. J., manufacturers of agricul- 
tural chemicals, insecticides, fungicides, 
etc., has invaded the British Isles. The Brit- 
ish and American Fertilizer Company, situ- 
ated in Liverpool, is handling the Aphine 
Co.’s products abroad. It is the purpose of 
this company to establish agencies among 
the nurseries and seed firms in the British 
territory. An attractive catalogue, giving 
detailed descriptions of the various products 
and containing many indorsements from 
past users has just been issued by the Brit- 
ish company, 
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Illinois Way of Beautifying the Farm 


Wilhelm Miller is the author of an at- 
tractively arranged ilustrated bulletin on 
heavy plate paper with India-tint cover, en- 
titled “The Illinois Way of Beautifying the 
Farm.” It is sent free to anyone in Illinois 
who will sign a promise to do some perma- 
nent ornamental planting within a year. It 
is one of the most practical and efficient 
aids to the use of ornamental stock we have 
seen. Profusely and beautifully illustrated, 
it appeals instantly to all who have any 
space—even for a single tree or shrub— and 
shows by contrast the effect before and af- 
ter planting. 

Among the articles is the following clip- 
ped at random from the bulletin and head- 
ed, “What you can get for ten dollars:” 

For $10 you can accomplish any one of 
the following things: You can buy fifty 
white pines and fifty hemlocks a foot high, 


which will some day shelter house and barn 
from the wind and screen the outbuildings. 

You can buy four elms, 8 to 10 feet high, 
to frame the view of your house, front and 
back, and a pair of hawthorns, 5 or 6 feet 
high, to frame the view of the prairie from 
your porch. 

You can get twenty Japanese barberries 
2 feet high, to plant against the foundations 
of your house, or twelve vines, all different, 
to give your house character and year-round 
interest, and twenty-four more to transform 
the outbuildings from ugliness to beauty. 

You can plant enough mulberry hedge to 
save your fruit from troublesome birds and 
encourage desirable birds. 

You can start the children in the cut-flow- 
er business, with ten different kinds of 


perennials, one for each week of vacation. 
Thus each week they will have ten clumps 
from which to cut and sell flowers. You 
can have a bird-garden composed of twen- 
ty to forty different kinds of shrubs with 
edible berries. 

You can have a winter garden composed 
of twenty-four kinds of shrubs, with twigs 
that are attractive from October to March. 

You can have an Illinois border, contain- 
‘re eight kinds of shrubs, with a dozen 
of each kind in a group. 

You cannot make a big profit if you mere 
ly sit down with a catalogue and order $10 
worth. of miscellaneous plants you happen 
to know and like, and then scatter them aim- 
lessly about. But it is wonderful what you 
can accomplish with $10 if you have any 
kind of a plan. 

Have you $10 worth of love for your 
home? If 10,000 of us will spend $10 each 
this year, on planting, what a wonderful im- 
provement that $100,000 will make in the ap- 
nearance of Illinois! And how much your 
$10 will add to the happiness of .your fam- 
ily! Why not save $10 on luxuries, and in- 
vest it in planting for home happiness? 


What Kansas Inspeetion Showed 

All Kansas nurseries were examined care- 
fully last year by the entomology depart- 
ment of the Kansas Agricultural college, 
and were found to be entirely free from 
San Jose scale and seriously injurious plant 
diseases. 

This department, which is in charge of G 
A. Dean, professor of entomology, also exam 
ined all nursery stock shipped in to Kansas 
from abroad, accomplished a great deal in 


the location and suppression of the San 
Jose scale in orchards of the state, and did 
orchard demonstration work. In addition to 
this, much work was done against the chinch 
bug, grasshopper, Hessian fly and other 
staple crop insects. 

“Inspection of the imported stock failed 
to reveal a single seriously injurious insect,” 
said Professor Dean. “This shows that more 
careful and thorough inspections are made 
by the inspectors of the countries in which 
years ago the inspections abroad were a 
mere farce, and the stock arriving in this 
state was infested with the larve of the 
brown-tail moth. With the protection of the 
federal plant quarantine act the introduction 
of the brown-tail moth, gipsy moth and other 
seriously injurious insects will be reduced 
to a minimum, and should never gain a foot- 
hold in Kansas.” 

It is unlawful for anyone to open a box, 
bale, crate or package of imported nursery 
stock shipped into Kansas before it has been 
inspected by one of the duly authorized in- 
spectors of the state. It is the duty of the 
one who received the stock to notify the 
state entomologist of his district, who will 
without delay send an inspector to open the 
stock and make an examination. 


It is good business policy to keep posted 
on matters concerning your trade. Can you 
do this without reading AMERICAN 
FRUITS thoroughly every month? Read 
this issue through from cover to cover—and 
then decide. It costs $1.50 per year! 
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